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Editorials 


CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS 
PLEASANTLY 
SURPRISED 


—Because this was the first year in 
34 that a National Convention was 
held any place other than Chicago 
or Atlantic City, and because the woods were full ol 
Doubting Thomases prior to the Convention, your 
reporter made a special effort to feel the pulse. In 
doing so we gained the very definite impression that 
if a vote had been taken the last day of the Conven- 
tion from those in attendance, an overwhelming 
majority would have voted to return to Miami Beach 
two years hence (the 1961 Convention is definitely 
scheduled for Chicago in January). This column will 
go even further and say that if a vote had been taken 
among the machinery and supply firms, who were 
that the 
Miami Beach would turn the exhibition halls into a 


especially fearful natural attractions of 
ghost town, they too, would have voted to return. On 
Monday, the second day of the exhibit, a good many 
of these folks told the writer that Sunday was a better 
opening day than the first day in Chicago last year. 
Still others said it was the best opening day in four or 
five years. Still skeptical we made a spot check on 
Wednesday afternoon, just a few hours before closing. 
With but one or two exceptions, and these are chronic, 
the feeling was one of pleasant surprise, even to the 
wording itself. It couldn’t have been more apparent 
had they worn buttons with that slogan similar to the 
type that the late Sam Gorsline used to prepare. In 
our own 29 years of convention attendance, the writer 
had not seen such unanimity of feeling. 


ATTENDANCE —This is not to say that the ex- 
hibits overcrowded. Far 


lrom it. Preliminary CMSA count showed a total of 


were 


5,187 filled out registration cards for badges of ad- 
mittance, almost a thousand less than the 6,152 in 
Chicago last year. However, most of that reduction 
was accounted for by the fewer number of supply 
people themselves, 1,593 as compared with 2,531 in 
Chicago. Canners added up to 2,175 as compared 
With 2,253. It should be borne in mind that this is 
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a very preliminary count and not official, but the 
figures seem to bear out exhibitors’ statements that 
they weren’t bothered with darn fool questions, and 
that those who visited wanted to talk business, placed 
their orders, and were on ther way, if you please, to 
admire the wonders of Miami Beach. 


Let’s explore the attendance a bit further. Before 
the Convention NCA estimated that there would be 
about 6,000 in attendance. Judging by the CMSA 

“figures and lobby talk, attendance exceeded that figure 
substantially, for it is a well known fact that everyone 
at the convention don’t go down to the Machinery 
Hall or the Supplies Exhibit. There was a great deal 
of talk that a number of folks had made up their 
mind and came at the last minute, and they were 
happy about it. Someone made the remark that in 
the past few years there have been been about 6,000 
men and 1,000 ladies, and that this year the figure 
would more closely approximate 4,000 men and 3,000 
ladies. There seems little doubt that most firms had 
cut down on the number of people attending, al- 
though that trend has been apparent the past several 
years. Yet we know of one not-too-large firm, out of 
Virginia, that took 17 officers and personnel. Some- 
one counted the number of processing firms listed in 
the Directory at 674 compared with 692 in Chicago 
last year. All areas seemed to be pretty well repre- 
sented with the State of Ohio meriting a special acco- 
lade. Those not there from that State were conspicu- 
ous by their absence, 


Attendance at meetings was very good, much better 
than in recent years. The excellent program might 
have had something to do with that, and probably 
did. The scheduling with all meetings in the morning, 
very probably had something to do with it also. 


Each and everyone of the social events was a sell- 
out. The Old Guard turned them away in droves. At 
last count there were 83 requests for dinner-dance 
tickets that could not be satisfied. For awhile it looked 
like the Young Guard would be the lone exception, 
this being a stag affair, but by show time each and 
every one of these tickets had been spoken for. 
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THE —The report of the Florida freeze car- 
WEATHER ried in this issue notwithstanding, the 

weather couldn't have been much more 
perfect. On Saturday and Sunday, the first two days, 
the temperature reached records of 83 degrees. Mon- 
day was warm also, but rainy and very humid. Tues- 
day and Wednesday, though on the cool side, were 
comfortable, particularly out on the Americana Ter- 
race in the sun. It was only after the Convention 
closed that the real cold weather set in. It was full 
moon time in Florida, and that’s a prescription highly 
recommended, especially on the Americana Starlight 
Terrace. Old Guarders will long remember that 
setting. 

Speaking of Old Guarders, one of the highlights of 
the Convention was the presntation of the annual 
Forty-Niner Award to that grand young man of the 
canning industry, Fred Stare. He was visibly touched, 


and so indeed were all of those in attendance. In 


selecting him, the Forty-Niners did themselves honor. 


THE —There were many highlights, and we 
PROGRAM have tried to emphasize each in the re- 
port following. Mr. Mueller of the 
“Progressive Grocer” had some very nice things to say 
about canned foods. He has provided the industry 
with sales ammunition, that properly used should 
melt the heart of the most calloused buyer. We pre- 
dict this survey will be quoted for many years to 
come. Mr. Blough’s announcement of a_ lighter, 
cheaper can, very definitely rates headline treatment. 
It may well be steel’s answer to aluminum, and cheap 
tinplate imports. His address was notable, also, for 
what appeared to be a deliberate jamming of the 
microphone. It worked fine for everyone clse, but 
acted up on several occasions during his address. 
When the Union man came out on the platform to 
make the repairs, he seemed to convey the message 
that the Unions are still in control. All of which re- 
minds up olf a passage in his address that eloquently 
describes the futility of the present method of settling 
differences between management and unions. 


“But effective ways of production are not confined 
—and never can be confined—to contract language. 
It is a manner of attitudes and of people—of their 
hopes, their fears, their aspirations, and their achieve- 
ments, just as the success or failure of any human en- 
deavor always is in the end. And in the end, the effort 
to find better means of achieving effective production 
will depend upon the spirit, and the degree of coop- 
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eration, with which the task is approached, rather 
than upon the printed words on a printed page.” 


The emphasis in the program on_ pesticide toler- 
ances and food additives deserves special mention. In 
our handling of this we moved the statement by Presi- 
dent Sorensen before the Food Editors, over to the 
Executive Membership Meeting, because it seemed to 
pertain to that discussion. However, we overlooked 
doing the same tor Dr. Rust, who spoke at the Re- 
search Session on Quality and Quality Control. Be 
sure to check what he had to say about the food addi- 
tive problem. 


This column, for many years now, has seized every 
opportunity to pursuade the industry that it’s high 
time they take a stand for enforcement and needed 
correction. Discussion now seems like closing the barn 


door after the horse has escaped. Take a look at some 


of the figures presented by Mr. Mueller concerning the 
number of grocery stores and the number of buyers, 
then take a look at the number of canning firms in 
your own State as compared to just a few years ago, 
and the lesson becomes clear. We just couldn't believe 
our ears when we heard the eminent Mr. Austein say 
“Why over the years industry has not sought a more 
direct and pointed rewriting of the Law—to control 
buying abuse by regulating what the buyer may or 


may not do—remains a mystery.” If this is the stuff 
of which mysteries are made, then we must lay claim 
to the power of clairvoyance. Nevertheless in honor 
of those who have gone before us, and in the hope 
that it may lend some measure of comfort to those 
who are yet to die, the discussion between Mr, 
Austern and the Federal Trade Commission Chair- 
man will be brought to readers in future editions. 
However, unless the industry makes up its mind that 
this Law can be helpful in promoting orderly market- 
ing, nothing much will be accomplished. 


In this connection there is one other factor that de- 
serves special mention. ‘There are a number of factors 
responsible for the brokerage fraternity in general 
losing interest in the canners’ business, and indeed re- 
sponsible for the separate conventions now in effect. 
It would be rather difficult, however, to place a finger 
on any one reason that had more to do with these cir- 
cumstances than the industry’s, and specifically the 
National Canners Association's, consistant refusal to 
support or abide by the brokerage section of that Act. 
Any salesman worth his metal, isn’t going to continue 
to work for a firm that takes all the cream in house 
accounts. 
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NCA CONVENTION 


National Canners Association Reaffrims Policy 
of Mutual Trust, Confidence and 
Full Cooperation With Food and Drug 


Raw Products Bureau Presents Specific Recommendations Regarding Use of Pesticides 
—Laboratory Outlines Program of Increased Attention to 


Problems—Counsel Describes Legal Implications. 


In what might be literally termed 
“The Cranberry Aftermath” the Na- 
tional Canners Association formally 
notified the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration that it can depend on the same 
type of voluntary cooperation from the 
canning industry it has received for 
more than half a century, and which 
has provided the necessary assurance 
to consumers that they receive whole- 
some informatively labeled and high 
quality canned foods. 


Meeting in a_ special Executive 
Membership Session during the 53rd 
Annual Convention at Miami Beach 
January 18-20, 1960, the following pol- 
icy statement to that effect received 
the unanimous approval of the large 
and representative membership —pres- 
ent. 


“For more than half a century the 
National Canners Association and 
those responsible for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act have 
worked together to assure consumers 
that they received wholesome, infor- 
matively labeled, and high quality 
canned foods. The Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has long recog- 
nized that this goal could not possibly 
have been attained solely through 
legal enforcement procedures but re- 
quired the voluntary cooperation of 
the canning industry through the Re- 
search Laboratories, the Raw Products 
Research Bureau, and the other divi- 
sions of the Association, The con- 
sumer, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
‘ration, and the canning industry have 
benefited from what Commissioner 
George P. Larrick has termed “the 
habit of close cooperation” between 
the National Canners Association and 
that administration. That policy of 
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NCA President Norman Sorensen 
addresses the Convention. 


close and confident cooperation has 


contributed to the formulation of rea- 
sonable food standards, to the devel- 
opment of improved canning tech- 
niques, to the protection and improve- 
ment of both the raw and _ processed 
product, to better plant sanitation, and 
to the enactment of legislation when 
needed for consumer protection. Both 
the National Canners Association and 
the Food and Drug Administration 
have fully appreciated their joint re- 
sponsibility to the consumer, and in 
cooperatively meeting that responsi- 
bility have won for canned foods a 
deserved reputation for wholesome- 
ness and quality. In the public in- 
terest this Association continues to 
subscribe to these established policies 
of mutual trust, confidence, and full 
cooperation.” 


Pesticide and Food Additive 


THE PURITY AND 
WHOLESOMENESS 
OF CANNED FOODS 


The statement made by 1959 Presi- 
dent Sorensen before the NCA Board 
with the Food Editors as guests, seems 
to fit into the text here quite per- 
fectly: 

“The canning industry, through its 
national, state and regional associa- 
tions, its members and suppliers, has 
developed a method of food preserva- 
tion which has enhanced the diet, im- 
proved the nutrition, and added to the 
well-being of millions of consumers 
for a century and a half. 


“Canning has enabled our nation to 
eat better at lower cost than any 
other. Because of raw product prac- 
tices, harvesting and processing skills, 
developed and controlled by this in- 
dustry, canned foods are most fre- 
quently more pure and wholesome, 
more nutritious and appetizing than 
the same foods in other forms. Be- 
cause of the canning process and the 
container, canned foods are safer than 
most of the same foods in other forms. 


“The canning industry can point 
with pride to its self-imposed stand- 
ards of product-quality and quality- 
control, to its cooperation with the 
Federal Government’s Pure Food 
Laws, and indeed, to its historic leader- 
ship in helping initiate these laws. It 
has cooperated and complied with 
such laws and regulations from the in- 
ception of such legislation in 1906 
to the present time and has in fact 
helped write them. 

“The private industry of canning is 
more concerned with the health, wel- 
fare, and safety of the American con- 
sumer than any government agency 
could be. Industry’s incentive are 
enlightened self-interest—a stronger 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT—Continued 


motive than mere compliance with 
violation. 


“The integrity of the canning indus- 
try and its concern with the public 
well-being are manifest when one con- 
siders that its horticultural scientists 
and its fieldmen are constantly dealing 
with and administering controls of 
the use of weed-killers, insecticides 
and pesticides, food additives, growing 
and harvesting techniques; and _ its 
technologists in their methods of in- 
spection and quality-control during 
processing—all steps from farm to 
table leading to the purity of canned 
foods as delivered to the consumer. 
The industry’s expenditures on qual- 
ity-control are among its principal 
costs. The industry’s record of co- 
operation with government agencies 
is outstanding and has been publicly 
acknowledged by every Food and Drug 
Commissioner from Wiley to Larrick 
and by most Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture. The latest such statement was 
by Commissioner Larrick in 1954, who 
said, in reviewing history of the Pure 
Food Law, “The canning industry did 
not sit idly by. The N.C.A. established 
its own laboratory. It provided its 
members with the technical knowledge 
necessary to solve the problems of the 
sanitary production of canned foods. 
This industry provides an outstanding 
example of self-regulation at its best.” 
In 1954 a former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, said, ‘the work being 
done by your scientists and home 
economists marks a genuine contribu- 
tion to the health and well-being of 
the American people.” 


LEGAL ASPECT 


Counsel H. Thomas Austern began 
the Executive Membership — Session 
with a full explanation of the canner’s 
legal responsibility in the matter of 
pesticides and food additives. Mr. 
Austern did not prepare a paper for 
the press, and the writer, not being of 
legal bent, is not about to attempt a 
report. However, most readers of these 
lines will know that while the pesticide 
law itself refers specifically to fresh 
fruits and vegetables, the secretary by 
regulation (120.1 (f) (1), (2) has de- 
fined the same limits for processed 


foods as applicable to Section 406 of 


the law. They know too, that they 
are directly responsible for any food 
additives under that newer amend- 
ment to the law (Section 409). Both 
of these amendments will be found in 
“The Almanac.” 


NCA’s policy concerning grower use 
of pesticide chemicals and the food 
additive program of the research labo- 
ratories were described by Doctors 
Mahoney and Somers, Raw Products 
and Research division heads respec- 
tively, and these are reproduced in 
full immediately following. 


N.C.A. POLICY CONCERNING 
GROWER USE OF PESTICIDE 
CHEMICALS 


BY DR. CHARLES H. MAHONEY 


Director, Raw Products Research 
Bureau, National Canners 
Association 


The National Canners Association, 
in order to protect the integrity of 
canned foods and to assure the preven- 
tion of any hazardous residues, has 
adopted certain specific recommenda- 
tions which will be made to all canners 
in the United States. ° 


These recommendations are based 
primarily on the legal aspects of com- 
plying with Food and Drug regula- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The canner need not neces- 
sarily approve the use of all pesticide 
chemicals which have been registered 
for use on each crop, but has the privi- 
lege of putting limitations on the use 
of certain chemicals if they in any way 
influence the flavor or quality of the 
crop being purchased. 

Following is an outline of the 
N.C.A. policy concerning grower use 
of pesticide chemicals: 

1. Canners processing crops that 
have been treated, or produced on 
land that has been treated, with any 
pesticide chemical—including insec- 
ticides, fungicides, rodenticides, her- 
bicides, fumigants, defoliants, nemato- 
cides, dessicants, and plant growth 
regulators—should be absolutely cer- 
tain that such chemical has been ac- 
cepted for registration by the United 
States Department of Agriculture un- 
der the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. 

2. Each canner should prepare and 
supply his growers with a list of pes- 
ticide chemicals from those accepted 
for registration under the Federal Act, 
which may be used on crops which he 
processes. It should be the responsi- 
bility of canners to see that their 
growers use these registered pesticide 
chemicals in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, and the 
Extension Service. 


3. Each canner should make sufh- 
cient periodic contacts with his grow- 
ers to assure himself that if these pes- 
ticide chemicals are used, they are 
used properly. 


4. Canners should maintain detailed 
records showing how pesticide chem- 
icals have been used in the production 
of crops for processing. 

5. Each canner purchasing crops 
under contract should obtain written 
statements from his growers that they 
will use only registered pesticide chem- 
icals, in accordance with recommended 
procedures. Canners purchasing 
canning crops on the open market 
should obtain written statements from 
the growers that they used only regis- 
tered pesticide chemicals, in accord- 
ance with recommended procedures. 

6. Canners should participate in 
the development of an educational 
program on the proper use of pes- 
ticide chemicals in cooperation with 
their State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Extension Service, pro- 
ducer organizations and other inter- 
ested groups. 


FOOD ADDITIVES PROGRAM 
OF N.C.A. RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


BY DR. IRA I. SOMERS 
Director, Research Laboratories, 
National Canners Association 


The Research Laboratories of the 
National Canners Association have 
worked on pesticide methods for years. 
Our early work dealt with lead, ar- 
senic, fluorine, and nicotine. 

With the advent of organic pesti- 
cides and enactment of the Miller Pes- 
ticidé amendment, pesticide work re- 
ceived increased attention. This began 
with the adaptation of chemical meth- 
ods for DDT and other chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. It soon became evident 
that other methods were needed, and 
work began on bioassay methods for 
detecting and estimating pesticide res- 
idues, as follows: 

(1) A grant was placed at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute to study bioassay 
methods using mosquito larvae as the 
test species. This method did not 
prove suitable for our needs. 

(2) A grant was placed at the Uni- 
versity of California to develop suit- 
able procedures for extracting and 
purifying pesticide residues. The ex- 
tractive procedure, coupled with a 
housefly bioassay method, gave good 
results. 

(3) Adaptation of the bioassay 
method by the N.C.A. Laboratories for 
use as a quality control procedure. 
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The National Canners Association Convention opened a 
year-long observance of 1960 as the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of canning and of the first metal can. The first public 
event in the sesquicentennial observance was a special cere- 
mony January 17, at which Norman Sorensen (left), Presi- 
dent of N.C.A., and Roger F. Hepenstal, President of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, together cut the 150th birth- 
day cake and symbolically launched the canning and can 
manufacturing industries on another 150 years of service to 
the public. This occurred at a joint meeting of the N.C.A. 
Board of Directors with other industry representatives and 
a group of 40 food editor guests. 


A PLANE LOAD OF FOOD EDITORS.—AIl aboard for 
Miami and the National Canners Association convention. 
Here are more than 30 food editors from national magazines, 
newspapers and institutional publications ready to board 
their Northeast Airlines flight as guests of the National Can- 
ners Association. Editors attended the NCA’s opening gen- 
eral session; the Board of Directors luncheon which fea- 
tured a 150th birthday celebration of canning and were 
honored guests of two reception-buffets sponsored by the 
Consumer and Trade Relations Committee of NCA. They 
were joined in Florida by eight newspaper food editors from 
that state. 


In commemoration of the 150th Birthday of Canning and 
the Tin Can, C. K. Wilson, Ex-Officio officer of Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association (left) presents a plaque to 
Roger F. Hepenstal, President of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. 


Gordon J. Verhulst (left) Calumet Dutch Packing Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, presents a gift from Wisconsin 
-anners to Norman Sorensen, himself a Wisconsin canner, in 
‘ccognition of his service as President of the National Can- 
‘ers Association. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT—Continued 


(4) The method was published and 
made available to all interested labo- 
ratories. 


(5) The N.C.A. furnished fly pupae 
to those getting started and helped 
them set up. 


(6) Schools were set up by the Labo- 
ratories to instruct canners’ techno- 
logists in the bioassay techniques. 

As part of the early program, the 
N.C.A. Laboratories instituted coop- 
erative studies on Experiment Station 
samples with the N.C.A. Technical 
Committee on Baby Foods. Each lab- 
oratory, including N.C.A., the 
samples and compared results as a 
check on methods. 


The off-flavor potential or organic 
pesticides was investigated and a pro- 
gram was set up to encourage work at 
universities to evaluate the flavor ef- 
fect, if any, of each new pesticide. 
This was done at the University of 
California and at Oregon State. 


The methods developed adapted or 
used to the present by N.C.A. Labo- 
ratories include: 

The N.C.A. fly bioassay, now being 
used routinely by several canning in- 
dustry laboratories, has been worked 
out for 15 pesticides including both 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and organic 
phosphates. Although the method has 
been checked on a total of 18 products, 
most developmental work was done on 
spinach and apple samples. It was 
thought that if the method worked on 
these, it should work on others. 

A bioassay method for 2,4-D and 
other plant hormones was developed, 
using cucumber seeds. 

Chemical methods were adapted or 
put into use by the N.C.A. Laborato- 
ries for 11 pesticides. Considerable 
work has been done in the N.C.A. 
Laboratories on organic chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, and it was found that a 
potentiometric method could be used 
for this purpose with good results. 
This is a very simple method and may 
have great potential in the future. 

The Laboratories do some service 
work each year, but the analyses for 
aminotriazole swamped the staff. The 
N.C.A. Laboratories are prepared to 
help in any emergency, but are not 
adequately staffed to run large num- 
bers of routine samples. 

The Food Additives amendment 
greatly expanded and complicated the 
problem. An additive is any substance 
added to food, intentionally, purposely 
or otherwise, which is not generally 
recognized as safe and which has not 
had prior approval. 
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In addition to pesticides, some sub- 
stances requiring consideration for 


clearance are detergents for product 
washing or cleaning, germicides, anti- 
biotics, gases used for germicidal treat- 
ments of some food ingredients, any 
substance transmitted from a container 
to its contents; the status of some can 
liners is not clear; flavorings, color- 


DR. IRA I. SOMERS 


ings, oils, processing ingredients for 
products such as olives and pimientos. 
Some materials may have prior sanc- 
tion, some may be generally recog- 
nized as safe, others not. 

If the Color Additive amendment is 
enacted as proposed by FDA, many 
more problems will arise, such as the 
Delaney clause, grandfather clause, 
and licensing. The legislation may 
cover all colors, or any process that 
might affect the color in any way. 

What do the N.C.A. Laboratories 
propose to do about this problem? 

The pesticide program as just ex- 
plained will be continued. We will 
continue to push work on method- 
ology. 

(1) The N.C.A. Laboratories are co- 
sponsoring a symposium on instrumen- 
tation and methodology at Michigan 
State in March, 1960, for industry rep- 
resenattives, and are considering sim- 
ilar sessions in other areas. 

(2) The Laboratories will work with 
FDA, USDA, and pesticide manufac- 
turers on adaptation of methods for 
use by industry technologists. 

(3) The Laboratory is working on 
new chromatographic methods that 
show good prospects for detecting very 


minute quantities of pesticides. Work 
will be conducted by both N.C.A. and 
other groups. 

The N.C.A. will be in consultation 
constantly with FDA and _ pesticide 
manufacturers regarding the toxicity 
and potential carcinogenic properties 
of zero tolerance pesticides and_her- 
bicides. 


The N.C.A. Laboratories will work 
with other agencies (trade associa- 
tions, National Research Council com- 
mittees, university food technology de- 
partments) on the additives problem. 


We will maintain close contact with 
FDA on this subject. 


We will run check samples from 
canners to help them check the accu- 
racy of the analytical methods used— 
the residue control program. 


We will keep industry informed so 
as to help guide their thinking and as- 
sist with their problems. Canners with 
questions on additives will be encour- 
aged to check with the N.C.A. Lab- 
oratories. If desirable, special prob- 
lems can be taken up with FDA. We 
plan to keep packers informed on all 
matters relating to food additives. 


Additions to the list of additives 
generally recognized as safe will be 
made constantly as new materials are 
considered by FDA. We will take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to explain 
the Food Additives amendment in 
technical conferences and at canners’ 
meetings. 

The canner cannot shift responsi- 
bility to suppliers by guarantees. They 
must themselves be sure. If an addi- 
tive is not on a safe list or given prior 
approval, the canner should let N.C.A. 
check it. 

We ‘will encourage frequent coding 
so that any questionable lots can be 
segregated, and will encourage packers 
to keep records on the product, the 
ingredients, or any factors which may 
affect the product, and to set up more 
effective quality control. 

We plan to prepare a memorandum 
giving suggestions on how a_ packer 
might protect himself against diff- 
culties from additives. 

Since the burden of proof is on the 
person proposing to use an additive, 
what do the N.C.A. Laboratories have 
in mind in this regard? 

The N.C.A. Laboratories are not set 
up to test toxic possibilities of addi- 
tives. This is too costly and is the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer. Many 
commercial laboratories are equipped 
to do this. 

We will assist anyone or any group 
who may want a product tested to 
make contact with a competent test- 
ing laboratory. One such project is 
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FROM PLANNING... 
TO CANNING 


THE FINEST 
CONTAINERS 
AND SERVICE 
COME FROM 

CANCO! 


Canco service starts long before production. Canco oper- 
ates the world’s largest food research laboratory and has 
unmatched experience in canned food product formula- 
tion. Canco agronomists can tell you what grows best. . . 
where. Technical Service people are ready to act as your 
consultants on the proper use and formulation of raw 
materials, canning methods and equipment, quality con- 
trol, or any problem relating to the canning procedure. 


Canco’s can-handling and plant layout engineers are 
available for assistance. They are experts in increasing 
speed and efficiency within your plants. 

A staff of professional home economists is available to 
help you develop new products, evaluate proposed or 
existing products and to develop recipes. 

The aim of Canco service is to produce containers that 
promise you better packaging, fewer production stop- 
pages, lower packing costs. That means a better product 
... more profits for you! 


New York + Chicago 
New Orleans « San Francisco 
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now in progress at Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 

We will assist members to locate 
sources of information on previous 
usage or testing of additives. 


The N.C.A. Laboratories, with 
Counsel, will continue to work for in- 
dividual member canners or groups of 
canners with FDA on any of these mat- 
ters. 


ANNUAL 


MEETING 


10:00 A.M., Monday, January 18 


Presiding: NORMAN SORENSEN, President, 
National Canners Association 


SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Although the Canning and Can 
Making Industries had saluted each 
other only the day before at the NCA 
Board of Directors-Food Editors Con- 
ference, the ceremony was repeated at 
the Annual Meeting for the benefit of 
the larger audience. NCA President 
Norman Sorensen used up the better 
part of his “address to the convention 


delegates” to present a 150th Anni- 
versary Plaque to Roger F. Hepenstal, 
president of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. And Mr. Hepenstal in turn 
presented the canners’ association with 
a very handsome gold can suitably in- 
scribed “Not simply as a symbol of 
past achievements, but even more im- 
portant as a symbol of the golden fu- 
ture that awaits our respective indus- 
tries.” 


MILAN D. SMITH, son of veteran 
canner and life-time member of N.C.A. 
—Albert T. Smith—has been an active 
business executive in the canning in- 
dustry since 1941, interrupted only by 
this three-year period of service (1954- 
57) as Executive Assistant to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra ‘Taft Benson. 
Milan Smith is president of the Smith 
Canning and Freezing Company, Pen- 
dleton, Ore., and of other food pack- 
ing concerns in Lewiston, Idaho and 
Milton-Freewater, Ore. 

Born in Clearfield, Utah, in 1919, 
Mr. Smith received his higher educa- 
tion at University of Utah and George 
Washington University, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Following his marriage in 
1941 he took up the operation of his 


canning and freezing interests, and the 
large agricultural holdings of these 
firms in Oregon and Washington. He 
still serves as a Director of his father’s 
canning firm, Smith Canning Com- 
pany, of Clearfield, Utah. 

When he began his service with 
Secretary Benson, Mr. Smith moved 
his family of seven children to Wash- 
ington. During his USDA career he 
served concurrently as Special Assist- 
ant for Cabinet Coordination and the 
Committee Management Office. He 
was of great assistance to N.C.A. on 
the occasion of Secretary Benson’s 
several appearances at Conventions 
and Board meetings. Mr. Smith was 
elected vice president of NCA at the 
53rd annual meeting in Chicago last 
year. 

In addition to his business career, 
Mr. Smith has been an outstanding 
leader in church and civic affairs. 

As a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day-Saints he 
served as missionary from 1939 to 
1941 and bishop in the Pendleton, 
Ore., ward from 1942 to 1950. He 
then served as president of the church 
area in eastern Oregon, and, after mov- 
ing to Washington, D. C., was presi- 
dent of the metropolitan area there. 

His list of civic activities is impres- 
sive: president of the Pendleton Ro- 
tary Club, district governor of Rotary 
International, chosen first citizen of 
Pendleton in 1950 and first junior 
citizen of Oregon in 1951, president 
of County Community Chest, member 
of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, County Republican 
Executive Committee, past-president of 
the Pendleton Chamber of Commerce, 
and a member of several committees 
appointer by the Governor of Oregon. 


Mr. Sorensen departed from that 
theme long enough to remind his au- 
dience that on this 150th Birthday 
“it is equally proper for us to seek a 
reasonable profit for our products.” 
Warming to his theme he expressed 
that “if we are not paid for the ever 
increasing services we are called upon 
to give, it is fruitless to blame anyone 
else. After all in determining the 
proper price for our products and 
services, the final decision is our own. 
If that isn’t true, we had better quick- 
ly find the way to once again become 
the masters of our own fate.” 

Mr. Hepenstal expressed gratitude 
to the canning industry “for the 150 
years of mutual assistance, harmony 
and progress between our industries.” 
He emphasized the point, also, that 
while the history of the two industries 
is a splendid one, there is a very won- 
derful future ahead. “As we all know, 
it is thrilling just to think about the 


dynamic years that await us. Just as 


the metal can served the horse and 
buggy age, we are confident it will go 
on serving even more the electronic 
age, and the nuclear age we are now 
entering.” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


On motion of past President A. Ed- 
ward Brown, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, the convention 
voiced unanimous approval of the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: President, 
Milan D. Smith, president of the 
Smith Canning & Freezing Company, 
Pendleton, Oregon. Vice President, 
John C. Hemingway, president of H. 
C. Hemingway & Company, Clyde, 
New York; Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Carlos Campbell, Washington, 


D. C. Mr. Smith succeeds Norman 
Sorensen, chairman of the Board of 
Country Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. Smith interrupted his business 
career for three years of service as ex- 
ecutive assistant to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, and is also well-known 
as an outstanding leader in the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

Mr. Hemingway is a third genera- 
tion canner. He entered the business 
in 1944, following three years of serv- 
ice with the U.S. Marines. A 1939 
graduate of Cornell University, he was 
a member of the Varsity football team 
there. 

The N.C.A. memberships elected 23 
Directors to new terms and | to fill an 
unexpired term; the terms of 45 mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors were 
held over. 
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the 
SHOW 


TO MIAMI 


It’s a hit any time . . . but profitable production will be a must in the next year and the 
4 booming years ahead. And profitable production is the feature of all Robins equipment. 
These examples were ‘“‘on show”’ at Miami.. . 


NEW 


Combination VIBRO 
BATTER & BREADER 
MACHINE 

for Seafood, Poultry, Specialties! 


>  @ Mushroom Trimming Sanitary, Lightweight BOOTH No. 201 
Machine Portable Conveyer for all 

F purpose handling MIAMI 


IF YOU DIDN’T 


MAKE THE SHow... Aji 
you don’t have to miss out. Just write for of Ge AND COMPANY, ING. 


li i 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


representative to discuss your specific prob- 
lem with you. 713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Directors ELECTED FOR A 
‘THREE-YEAR TERM 

Morton Adams, Alton Canning Co., 
Inc., Alton, N. Y.; Charles Bailey, 
Monmouth Canning Co., Portland, 
Maine; J. E. Baldwin, Snively Groves, 
Inc., Winter Haven, Fla.; Emmett 
Blackinton, Blackinton & Son Canning 
Co., Ogden, Utah; Wm. E. Butterfield, 
Butterfield Canning Co., Muncie, 
Ind.; A. D. Elabarger, Keystone Co- 
operative Grape Assn., North East, 
Pa.; Charles W. Gardiner, XLNT 
Food Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Max J. Gorby, California Ma- 
rine Curing & Packing Co., Terminal 
Island, Calif.; Ira C. Jones, Gem Can- 
ning Co., Emmett, Idaho; Earl W. 
Kale Canning Co., Everson, Wash.; 
Horace E. Kelley, Jr., H. E. Kelley & 
Co., Inc., New Church, Va.; Glenn E. 
Knaub, Brooks Foods, Inc., Collins- 
ville, Il.; Kurt S. Kneiske, Mammoth 
Spring Canning Co., Sussex, Wis.; Paul 
Korn, St. Mary’s Canning Co., Del- 
phos, Ohio; P. N. Mark, Tri-Valley 
Packing Assn., San Francisco, Calif.; 
John McGowan, Columbia _ River 
Packers Assn. Inc., Astoria, Ore.; J. T. 
Menzies, Jr., The Crosse & Blackwell 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; James Sclafani, 
Violet Packing Co., Williamstown, N. 
J.; John Shafer, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Jose, Calif.; Loyal E. 
Shannon, Otoe Food Products Co., 
Nebraska City, Nebr.; M. K. Tescher, 
Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colo.; 
Ray B. Wakefield, Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Mich.; Vernon 
Whitney, Walla Walla Canning Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Grover Howard, Baron Canning 
Co., Westville, Okla. was elected to 
fill an unexpired term. 


Hetp Over DiREcTORS 


J. P. Arthur, Shenandoah Valley 
Apple Cider & Vinegar Corp., Win- 
chester, Va.; Luke F. Beckman, ‘The 
Minster Canning Co., Minster, Ohio; 
K. S. Benedict, Alexander & Baldwin, 
Ltd., San Franciso, Calif.; Paul Ben- 
son, Green Giant Company, LeSueur, 
Minn.; A. L. Bilgore, David Bilgore 
& Co., Inc., Clearwater, Fla.; F. Web- 
ster Browne, Snow Flake Canning Co., 
Brunswick, Maine; S. B. Bush, Bush 
Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; J. Bur- 
leigh Crane, Jasper Wyman & Son, 
Millbridge, Maine; A. L. Desmond, 
F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.; James R. Draper, Draper Foods, 
Inc., Milford, Del.; David L. Dulany, 
John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruit- 
land, Md.; J. J. Edwards, Besco Prod- 
ucts Co., Zebulon, Ga.; Robert K. 


Free, Hungerford Packing Co., Inc., 
Hungerford, Pa.; Stary Gange, Pacific 
Olive Co., Visalia, Calif.; George 
Gooding, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.; Henry M. 
Haserot, Jr., Hawaiian Canners Co., 
Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, Hawaii; S. F. 
Hammond, Stokley-Van Camp, Inc., 
Celina, Ohio; Henry G. Hohwiesner, 
Starr Foods, Inc., Salem, Ore.; Dale G. 
Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning Co., 


BACKGROUND ON THE 
CONVENTION, THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY, AND THE N.C.A. 


(From a statement issued to the press at 
the start of the convention.) 

Attendance will approximate 6,000 per- 
sons, including canners and _ representa- 
tives of all major industries allied to can- 
ning: manufacturers and distributors of 
machinery and supplies (i.e., containers, 
factory equipment, labels); canned food 
brokers; chain store supermarket 
buyers; executives of wholesale and_ re- 
tail outlets; and representatives of other 
food-processing methods (freezing, pre- 
serving, drying, and dehydrating) . 

THE CANNING INDUSTRY com- 
prises about 2,300 canneries which are 
located in 49 of the 50. states, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. These 
plants produce all of the basic canned 
foods—vegetables, fruits and fruit juices, 
milk, meat, seafoods, soups, and infant 
foods, as well as numerous specialties and 
combinations. More than 1,200 different 
canned food items and combinations are 
made available to the American public 
each year from the production of these 
canneries. The estimated 1959 pack of 
canned foods was approximately 684 mil- 
lion cases containing some 23.6 billion tin 
and glass containers divided among these 
main categories: seasonal vegetables, 210 
million cases or 5.5 billion containers; 
fruits, 105 million cases or 3.3 billion con- 
tainers; juices, 110 million cases or 2.4 
billion containers; specialties (including 
baby food), 135 million cases or 6.2 bil- 
lion containers; milk, 53 million cases or 
2.6 billion containers; fish, 33 million 
cases or 1.8 billion containers; canned 
meat, 37 million cases containing 1.8 bil- 
lion containers. The total retail value of 
these products is estimated at $5 billion. 
Workers in the canning industry receive 
wages and salaries amounting to more 
than $600 million anually. Canners pro- 
vide employment, at peak season, for 
more than 300,000 persons, and the many 
related industries—suppliers, distributors, 
transportation companies, retail establish- 
ments—multiply that total many times, 
Canneries offer a valuable market to the 
farm producers of their raw products, 
paying growers about $114 billion each 
year for their crops. 

THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION is a non-profit trade associa- 
tion representing approximately 650 can- 
ners located in 45 of the 50 states and 
Puerto Rico. N.C.A. members process 75 
to 80 percent of the total U.S. pack of 
canned foods. 


Lodi, Calif.; Edwin C. Kraus, Big 
Stone Canning Co., Ortonville, Minn.; 
Stephens J. Lange, Owatonna Canning 
Co., Owatonna, Minn.; Lewis H. 
Moore, L. H. Moore Canning Co., Mc- 
Allen, Texas; Gary Morgan, John C. 
Morgan Co., Traverse City, Mich.; 
Alfred A. Morici, Contadina Foods, 
San Jose, Calif.; Sherman Morse, Jr., 
Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., Canajo- 
harie, N. Y.; O. V. Otteson, Friday 
Canning Corp., New Richmond, Wis.; 
J. B. Park, Brandywine Mushroom 
Co., West Chester, Pa.; Robert Pol- 
lock, H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Earl A. Randall, North 
Ogden Canning Co., Ogden, Utah; 
P. V. Rea, United States Products 
Corp., Ltd., San Jose, Calif.; Gus 
Robert, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.; H. R. Robinson, 
Robinson Canning Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La.; P. A. Schmidt, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; George 
C. Seybolt, Wm, Underwood Co., Wa- 
tertown, Mass.; C. A. Shuttleworth, 
Shuttleworth Foods, Inc., Warren, 
Ind.; Farmer Smith, Stayton Canning 
Co. Cooperative, Stayton, Ore.; Vic- 
tor R. Smith, Smith Canning Co., 
Clearfield, Utah; Robert E. Snively, 
The Ilinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 
Ill.; William H. Stare, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Columbus, Wis.; Edward 
C. Steele, The Red Wing Co., Inc., 
Fredonia, N. Y.; D. Thompson Swing, 
D. Thompson Swing, Inc., Ridgely, 
Md.; S. G. Tarrant, Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, Wash.; 
A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by, Chicago, IIL; W. Harlow Wag- 
goner, Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, Calif.; Fred ‘T. Wright, Beaver 
Valley Canning Co., Grimes, lowa. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The membership unanimously ap- 
proved the report of the Resolutions 
Committee presented by Chairman 
and Association Past President, Wil- 
liam U. Hudson. In addition, when 
meeting in executive session on Tues- 
day, the 19th, they approved a resolu- 
tion concerning food additives, which 
is described in the report of that ses- 
sion herein. 

FEDERAL MARKETING OR- 
DERS—The Association reaffirmed its 
opposition to marketing orders in the 
following manner. 

“Canners operating in a competitive 
market free of economic controls have 
provided consumers with ever-in- 
creasing amount of consistently excel- 
lent canner foods at prices that are 
established by market conditions rather 
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for the 
Urschel 
Model 
RA 
DICER, 
STRIP-CUTTER> 
AND SLICER 


big word 


For 
Pickles, 
Vegetables, 
Fruits, 
Candied Fruits, 
. Fruit Peel 


> Dicer, Strip-Cutter and Slicer 
gives you these new advantages: widest range of cuts— from relish sizes of 1/16" x 1/8" x 1 8" to full 3/8" 
cubes, strip-cuts and slices » more perfect dices than ever before » operating 
- speeds are quickly changed to provide the best dicing efficiency for various 
. products and size cuts desired — means maximum capacity and higher quality 
r cuts » saves your valuable process syrups » no product crushing —all the juice 
is locked in » plugging is avoided by more direct product transfer from slicing 
| to dicing knives » stainless steel product contact surfaces » one motor instead 
of two— mounted above operating parts for complete protection 
| > capacity up to 10,000 lbs. per hour 


The New Urschel Model “RA” 


The new ‘“‘RA”’ Dicer replaces 


| » the model ‘‘R”’ unit in the Urschel line 
. Write today. Complete information promptly on request. 

URSCHEL 

LABORATORIES une. 
a TTing oS Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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than by external regulations. Recog- 
nizing the competitive advantages to 
be derived from efforts to improve 
quality and reduce costs, canners have 
invested heavily in research and quali- 
ty control, and have been quick to 
adopt new methods of promotion, dis- 
tribution and marketing in response 
to recognized needs. Interference with 
the canner’s opportunity to exercise 
his own independent judgment, based 
upon years of invaluable experience, 
by the imposition of government re- 
strictions and controls would almost 
certainly foreclose further innovation 
and development, and would seriously 
threaten the future availability of 
suficient quantities of high quality 
canned foods at reasonable prices. 
Every Congress in recent years has 
recognized the superiority of private 
competitive enterprise over a system 
of rigid market control, and in the 
interest of growers, canners, and con- 
sumers has refused to permit the ap- 
plication of compulsory marketing or- 
ders to canning crops. This industry 
continues to endorse this Congres- 
sional policy, and unalterably opposes 
any extension to canning crops of 
compulsory government controls op- 
erating through involuntary marketing 
orders.” 


INTERSTATE BARRIERS—In the 
following Resolution the membership 
confirmed its objection to state and 
local regulations that interfere with 
the interstate distribution of food 
products that are wholesome and _in- 
formatively labeled—‘*The Movement 
of the nation’s food supply from grow- 
er to processor to distributor to con- 
sumer under fully competitive condi- 
tions, with a minimum of delay, cost 
and waste, can be accomplished only if 
state and local food regulations are 


substantially uniform, and do not vary 
significantly from federal require- 
ments. In a competitive economy, free 
competition assures the consumer that 
he will receive high quality products 
at reasonable prices, but competition 
results only when processors are free 
to choose their markets on purely com- 
mercial considerations, and freely to 
distribute informatively labeled food 
products that comply with federal law. 
State and local regulations that impose 
requirements beyond those contained 
in the federal law serve only to hamper 
the free interstate distribution of 
canned foods. The canning industry 
reafhrms its opposition to state and lo- 
cal regulations that prohibit ingredi- 
ents recognized by federal law, or that 
standardize~ products to reflect local 
preferences, or that specify particu- 
larized labeling requirements, as creat- 
ing unwarranted interstate barriers 
and defeating the interests of con- 
sumers, canners, and growers.” 

Other Resolutions called attention 
to the observance of 1960 as the 150th 
Anniversary of the birth of canning 
and of the first metal cans; expressed 
appreciation to the canners’ field men 
for their efforts in encouraging and 
assisting young people to participate in 
the canning crops contest, and urged 
their continued interest and enthusi- 
asm; expressed appreciation to retiring 
President Norman Sorensen for his en- 
thusiastic and energetic leadership, 
leading to a notably better under- 
standing among members of the in- 
dustry; to Carlos Campbell and_ his 
staff, who “year after year surpass 
themselves in devotion to duty, imagi- 
native effort, and conscientious re- 
sponse to the challenging task with 
which they are faced”; to guest speak- 
ers, to the press, and allied trades, for 


their cooperation and_ participation; 
and recorded with deepest sorrow the 
passing during the past year of the 
following friends and colleagues in the 
canning industry: Floyd Asher, Alger 
Bush, Fred C. Bush, Carle C. Conway, 
Charles Wesley Dunn, Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy, Arvid M. Erickson, Gennaro A, 
Filice, G. Sherwin Haxton, R. E. 
Lambeau, W. J. Mutschler, Dr. Ber- 
nard E. Proctor, Clyde L. Queen, A. J. 
Rogers, Henry M. Seippel, Albert T. 
Smith, O. E. Snider, A. F. W. St. John, 
Clarence Stewart, and Dr. O. B. Wil- 
liams. 


NEW TIN PLATE TO MEET 
COMPETITION 


Canners and associates had turned 
out en masse to hear what Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the Board of 
U.S. Steel Corporation would have to 
say about the recent strike settlement, 
and the possibility of a price hike, 
and in this they were not disap- 
pointed. The highlight of Mr. 
Blough’s remarks however, was not 
concerned with these two points of 
interest but rather with the surprise 
announcement that U. S. Steel re- 
search shows promise of producing a 
better tin plate more economically. 

Speaking of meeting the competi- 
tion of other types of packaging ma- 
terials—aluminum, glass, paper, and 
cheap tinplate from abroad, not to 
mention continually rising labor costs, 
Mr. Blough named two ways of meet- 
ing this kind of competition: “One is 
by holding down costs of production 
as we have fought so hard to do, and 
the other is by devising in our research 
laboratories new and better steel, and 
ways of making steel—a never-ending 
search now receiving much more of 
our time, our attention, and our re- 
sources than ever before. 


“In this connection it may interest 
you to know that at our Research Cen- 


FISH CANNERS ELECT.—New officers were recently 
elected by the California Fish Canners Association. Shown 
above (left to right) discussing future plans are James R. 
Barry, vice president, California Marine Curing and Pack- 
ing Company, new president of the Association; Gilbert Van 
Camp, Jr., president of the Van Camp Sea Food Company, 
Inc., new vice president of the Association; and Gerald 
Cigliano, president, Pan-Pacific Fisheries, Inc., the new Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of California Fish Canners Association, Inc. 
The Association is composed of California canners of tuna, 
tonno, sardines and mackerel. 
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insurance protection... 


geared to the needs 


of the industry... 


For 52 years, CANNERS EXCHANGE has been totally geared to 
serving the Food Processing Industry . . . providing the best 
source of protection against Loss . . . with policy forms and cov- 

erage designed to fit individual needs. | 


| here are e Broad and comprehensive 
advantages NON-ASSESSABLE policies. ” 
| only © Personalized service from the 
CANNERS Warner trained field staff. 
© Cooperative, sympathetic han- 
1 can provide dling and prompt payment of 
. for your loss claims. 
insurance 
program: © Lowest net costs — consistently 
—for the industry. 
© Outstanding safety protection 
# and rate engineering service. 
" © Modern, efficient canned goods 
reconditioning service. 
"i Why not gear these CANNERS EXCHANGE advantages into your 
insurance program? Write us, today. No obligation, of course. 
q a * 
® 
Canners Exchange 
managed by 
‘ LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
, * 4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


52 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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ter in Monroeville, Pennsylvania, more 
than 600 man hours per day are de- 
voted to the development of better 
tinplate and to the problems of the 
canner and the can maker. 

“I am sure it will interest you to 
know, for example, that we are now 
working on a new tinplate which—if 
it proves to be as promising as now 
appears—will be lighter, thinner, and 
stronger than any tin plate you have 
ever used. And I need not point out 
to you gentlemen, the economic ad- 
vantages of such a product to you, nor 
the competitive advantages of such a 
product to us.” 

Concerning a price increase, Mr. 
Blough denied emphatically that any 
commitment had been given to gov- 
ernment officials that the steel com- 
panies would not raise their prices un- 
til after the election. “No commitment 
was given, nor any asked, for that 
would have been completely out of 
character, and I believe improper.” 
U. S. Steel did announce, he said that 
“for the present it did not contem- 
plate any increase in the general level 
of its steel prices.” And he said that 
that action was consistent with the 
competition and other factors affect- 
ing prices “and that United States 
Steel has no commitment connected 
with this settlement or otherwise re- 
garding its price action.” Each com- 
pany in the steel industry, he said, as 
in every industry, is free to makes its 
own price determination. 

Mr. Blough also sought to correct 
certain misconceptions regarding the 
recent steel agreement. He said: 1— 
That although the companies were not 
wholly successful in gaining a non-in- 
flationary settlement, progress — was 
made compared with previous years; 
2—That as far as the steel companies 
were concerned, the terms of previous 


agreements with Kaiser Steel and the 
companies in the aluminum, copper 
and can-making industries, if applied 
to steel, would result in much heavier 
employment costs; and 3—That he 
doubted that a better settlement could 
have been reached at an earlier date. 


THE SETTLEMENT 

Discussing the settlement, Mr. 
Blough declared that nothing had 
been more confusing, perhaps, than 
the conflicting estimates of what the 
new package of wages and_ benefits 
will cost. 

One way to figure the cost, he said, 
was to talk in terms frequently used 
by many union negotiators, and also 
used in announcing many of the re- 
cent wage settlements. In these terms, 
he calculated, the steel industry agree- 
ment involves a total package of only 
26 to 27 cents per man-hour, plus two 
3-cent cost of living adjustments. 

But, he pointed out, it is not just 
the face amount of a 7-cent wage in- 
crease that touches off inflationary 
forces. It is the total employment cost 
involved in that wage increase—and 
for the steel industry, a 7-cent wage 
increase, with increments of two tenths 
cents, involves a total cost increase of 
11 cents—not 7 cents. 

“And that is why the steel companies 
have constantly presented the effects 
of their various offers in terms of the 
real total cost of those offers. That is 
where the 39 to 41 cents an hour that 
you read about comes into the picture 
in connection with the steel settle- 
ment.” 

Actually, he said, the settlement 
would increase the employment costs 
of the steel companies by about 314 
to 334 percent annually on the aver- 


age. 


“Certainly,” Mr. Blough continued, 
“it would be difficult to argue . . . that 
the actual settlement—which is about 
one-third higher than the companies’ 
last offer—is not an inflationary one. 
On the other hand, no one can deny, 
I think, that it is less inflationary than 
the agreements averaging 8 percent 
annually which the steel industry has 
experienced since 1940. 

“And it seems clear that the rippling 
effect of the new settlement—that is, 
its effect on other wage settlements in 
other industries—will be less infla- 
tionary than the earlier agreements. 

“Over the period of the 1956 con- 
tract, the industry employment costs 
increased substantially more than the 
8 percent per year, or 81 cents—a rate 
of increase more than four times the 
rate of increase in output per man- 
hour. And compared with this, the 
present settlement of 334 percent is 
less than two times the rate of increase 
in output per man-hour; and the infla- 
tionary effect is less than half as great.” 

Mr. Blough pointed out that it was 
“painfully clear” that output per man- 
hour in the steel industry had risen at 
a much slower pace than employment 
costs have climbed in the past 20 years. 
This he said was despite heavy capital 
expenditures that the steel companies 
have made in new, more efficient ma- 
chinery. 

“Beyond that it was apparent that 
in some way it was necessary to find 
better ways to improve our produc- 
tive efficiency and to eliminate in the 
interests of everyone connected with 
our respective businesses the  road- 
blocks to constant improvement of our 
competitive position.” 

In the course of the negotiations, 
Mr. Blough said, two basic issues were 
foremost: a non-inflationary agreement 
and cooperation at the plants for more 
rapid improvement of productive effi- 


William E. Vaughn of American Can Company (center) 
was elected President of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association at the Annual Meeting held at the Americana 
Hotel on January 17. Mr. Vaughn succeeds John C. Swift, 
White Cap Company, Chicago (right) in the office, who now 
becomes Ex-Officio. Robert A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore (left) was elected Vice President. Not 
shown is W. D. Lewis of Washington, D. C., who continues 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ciency. “They are not inconsistent is- 
sues; they are part and parcel of each 
other. And it was in expectation of 
greater efficiency that the companies 
made, on November 15, the last of the 
seven offers which they put to the 
union during the course of the nego- 
tiations. It called for employment cost 
increases of about 2.7 percent a year, 
plus a cost-of-living protection differ- 
ent from that finally adopted. 


“The union’s refusal of that offer 
created a serious deadlock. ‘The union 
not only refused to bargain lower but 
after negotiating settlements in other 
industries, withdrew its previous offer 
and raised its demands very substan- 
tially.” 

It was under these circumstances 
that Government officials in Washing- 
ton sought to bring the parties to- 
gether and eventually recommended a 
settlement which both parties ulti- 
mately accepted, Mr. Blough said. 

Speaking of the -Kaiser settlement 
and those with the aluminum and can 
companies the steel executive said “the 
cost of those benefits, if applied to the 
steel industry, would have ranged from 
414 to 5 percent—or from 10 to 15 
cents an hour more over the period of 


KATHERINE R. SMITH 


the agreement. So in comparison with 
these costs our 31% to 334 percent looks 
considerably less inflationary.” 


“Never before,” Mr. Blough ob- 
served in conclusion “has the steel in- 
dustry been so solid in its determina- 
tion to resist being a middleman pass- 
ing out brass rings on the merry-go- 


round of inflation; and by compari- 
son with recent years, never before 
has it made so much progress. . . 

“And never before has it made such 
progress in protecting its competitive 
position by getting better understand- 
ing of our common problems among 
all ranks, members of management and 
of union alike.” 


FOOD EDITORS CONFERENCE 


The Annual Food Editors Confer- 
ence has long since become a fixture 
at the Annual Convention. So highly 
regarded are these fair ladies that be- 
cause of the offbeat location of this 
year’s convention, they were trans- 
ported and housed at the Association’s 
expense. In all there were 40 food 
editors— 18 representing women’s 
magazines—McCalls, Farm Journal, 
What’s New in Home _ Economics, 
Seventeen, McFadden Publications, 
Dell Publishing, Co-Ed, Good House- 
keeping, Woman’s Day, Red Book, 
Ingenue, Ladies Home Journal, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Practical 
Home Economics, Parents, American 
Home, Everywoman, and _ Family 


Circle; Two press syndicates—Womens 
Syndicate; 


News Service, and Bell 


TRACTOR-ROWERS: Cut and wind- 
row. Heavy duty design for fast, effi- 
cient handling of heavy crops. 


GREEN CROP LOADERS: Fast, 
dependable loading even under 
severe crop and weather 
conditions. 


minimum of roots, dirt. 


PUMPKIN LOADER: Loads pump- 
kins of varied sizes gently, cleanly. 
Hume pumpkin 


Also available: 
windrower. 
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LIMA BEAN CUTTER: Cuts two rows at once, 
placing in single windrow. Cuts below crown, 
reducing pod damage. Harvests cleaner, with 


CUT-LODE HARVESTERS: For 
once-over harvesting of spinach, 
greens, green peas — converts to. 
lima bean loader. 


HARVEST THEM 


PEAS? 
PUMPKINS? 
SPINACH? 


BETTER 
WITH 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 


Mendota!3. Illinois 
BRANCHES: Hume Products Corporation 
Mechanicsburg, Penna. Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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Three institutional magazines—Vol- 
ume Feeding Management, Fast Food, 
and Restaurant Management; and 13 
newspapers — Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Newark News, New York Herald Trib- 
une, New York Dailey News, New 
York Journal American, Westchester 
County Publishers, Orlando Evening 
Star, St. Petersburg Times, Sarasota 
Journal, Sarasota Herald Tribune, 
Tampa Times, Miami Herald, and 
Miami News. 

With Miss Katherine Smith, head 
of the Consumer Service Division, and 
Mrs. Jean Schoonover of Dudley-An- 
derson-Yutzy as sponsors, the ladies 
were brought down on Saturday. How- 
ever, because of weather conditions, a 
number did not arrive until Sunday. 
They had luncheon with the NCA 
Board of Directors on Sunday at noon, 
heard Charles B. Shuman, president 
of the American Farm Federation, tell 
of the proposed Youthpower Program 
in which NCA is cooperating; wit- 
nessed the ceremony and ate a piece of 
the birthday cake, celebrating the 
150th Anniversary of both canning 
and the tin can, and later listened to 
plans for celebrating the six red letter 
days set aside by the association for 
special observance during this anni- 
versary year of 1960. 

On Sunday evening, from 5 to 10 
the Association held open house for 
the food editors, to which canners and 
other special guests were invited. A 
short tour of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies exhibits completed the pro- 
gram. 


SHUMAN LABELS FLEMING 
ACTION IRRESPONSIBLE 


The Food Editors heard Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, vehemently 
charge that the action of Secretary 
Fleming in the cranberry case was 
both irresponsible and _ politically in- 
spired. Mr. Fleming, he said, has his 
eye on the Vice Presidency and he 
shamefully used his position to obtain 
favor with the consumer. The great 
bulk of farmers and growers, he said, 
are conscientious and law-abiding and 
determined to produce wholesome and 
nutritious food products for the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Shuman emphasized that neither 
he nor the Farm Bureau condones the 
action of the cranberry growers, or any 
other grower for that matter, who 
might choose to purposely evade the 
law, but he vigorously opposed that 
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Charles’ B. 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
addressing the Convention. 


Shuman, President, 


type of administrative action — that 
would throw suspicion on an entire 
industry or profession, merely to ap- 
prehend one or two offenders. 


YOUTHPOWER 
Mr. Shuman then told the assem- 
bled food editors and other guests, of 
the program of the National Food 


Conference Committee to promote ad- 
herence to a more balanced, more nu- 
tritious diet. America, he said, is rich 
in food, but too many of its citizens 
are short-changing themselves nutri- 
tionally. “Our nation has the highest 
per capita income in the world. We 
have the largest food supply of any na- 
tion. Our cost of food in terms of pur- 
chasing power is the lowest in world 
history. Despite these facts, a large 
precent of our population have dam- 
aging inadequacies in their diets.” 
Warming to his subject, he said that 
the committee had found that teen 
agers make up the group with the 
greatest nutritional problem. One 
study, he said, revealed that 40 per- 
cent of the girls and 30 percent of the 
boys were not getting well balanced 
diets. 


He explained that it was this condi- 
tion that prompted the formation of 
the National Food Conference Com- 
mittee nearly two years ago. Mr. Shu- 
man is general chairman of the volun- 
tary committee of representatives of 
more than 50 food and allied associa- 
tions and organizations—producing, 
processing, distributing and merchan- 
dising America’s food supply. 

The current project to get youths 
and their elders more conscious of the 
need of an adequate diet began last 
September in the schools. It will be 
climaxed by a National Youthpower 
Congress to be held February 11, 12 
and 13 in the Palmer House, Chicago. 


MARKETING SESSION 


ROBINSON PATMAN—The Canner and the Federal Trade 
Commission 
8:30 A.M., Tuesday, January 19 


Presiding: NORMAN SORENSEN, President 
National Canners Association 


Any time professor, lawyer H. 
Thomas Austern, chief counsel for the 
National Canners Association, rises to 
speak on the Robinson-Patman Act, 
something more than worthwhile may 
be expected. But when the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, in 
this case Earl W. Kintner, appears on 
the same platform, something in the 
nature of fireworks may be expected— 
even though there was some suspicion 
of rigging (Mr. Austern had courteous- 
ly provided Mr. Kintner with a draft 
of his talk before he prepared his own 
remarks). The large interested audi- 
ence was not disappointed—even 
though Mr. Kintner was, as he said, 
somewhat handicapped by his official 


position and the fact that a number 
of the more provocative cases are still 
in litigation, either before the Com- 
mission or before the courts. 

It is common knowledge that the 
Robinson Patman Act has not been 
rigidly enforced, and that violation, 
therefore, is rather general. And in- 
deed this publication believes that 
rigid enforcement at this late date 
would hardly accomplish the purpose 
for which the Act was designed—to 
protect the smaller processor and the 
smaller buyer. ‘Through lack of en- 
forcement, most of these have long 
since been driven to the wall. 

Yet, because Mr. Austern states, the 
law is being more energetically en- 
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forced, and that in the canning indus- 
try knowledge of its expanding devel- 
opment is an important fact of life, 
this publication will handle this de- 
bate point-by-point in coming issues. 
Here, because of space limitations, we 
will summarize briefly. 


WHOLESALE VIOLATIONS 


Chairman Kintner admitted to 
wholesale violations when he stated 
that a “difficult program of enforce- 
ment policy which the Commission 
must consider is that of fairness among 
the competitors in industries in which 
all of the sellers, or many of them, 
are discriminating among their cus- 
tomers.” In one case a respondent 
claimed that if an order was issued 
against it before orders were issued 
against its competitors, it would be 
forced out of business. The Court of 
Appeals agreed with him, but the 
Commission won its case in the Su- 
preme Court, which however, held 
that it is within the competence of the 
Commission where circumstances per- 
mit, to bring a series of complaints or 
to make its orders effective against 
similarly situated sellers at the same 
time. As Mr. Kintner says, “We at the 
Commission recognize that the timing 


of Commission orders in such competi- 
tive situations does present a very real 
problem in many cases.” (Editor’s com- 
ment—This is the type of thinking 
that has completely emasculated the 
Robinson Patman Act, and which 
would totally disarm any police force.) 


INTENT AND ENFORCEMENT 


Concerning the intent of the Law 
and the enforcement policy followed 
by the FTC, Mr. Austern said “There 
is first of all the basic paradox that a 
law intended to curb economic abuses 
and coercion by large buyers contains 
primarily direct prohibition of what a 
seller may do. . . This curious turn- 
about, this congressional effort to con- 
trol buying abuses by regulating the 
sellers who are presumably its victims 
—is largely an historical accident.” 


Mr. Kintner rebutted “certainly, 
one general purpose of the act was to 
curb buyer abuses, but I think it fair 
to say that the purpose was equally to 
prevent sellers from discriminating 
among buyers. Thus the fact that the 
Commission has proceeded more often 
against sellers than buyers, is hardly 
inconsistent with the congressional in- 
tent and reflects a view so obvious that 


it is often overlooked—namely: that 
since its enactment the Law has prob- 
ably been violated more often by sell- 
ers than buyers. If buyer abuse was 
a critical congressional concern in 
1936, the emphasis on seller practices 
in the Act represents an astute act of 
legislative clairvoyance. For, as our 
economy has evolved in the year since 
1936, seller abuses rather than buyer 
abuses, have increasingly required 
curbing. 

“This is neither to say that buyer 
abuses do not exist, nor that the Com- 
mission is inattentive to them. It is 
to reject the essentially archiac view 
that focusing the act on sellers as well 
as on buyers, is a misuse of legislative 
authority. . .” 


PACKER VS PRIVATE LABEL 
SELLING 

In discussing the law, Mr. Austern 
said “No one can challenge that the 
law is abiguous, ineptly worded, and 
difficult both to understand and to en- 
force. Its text has been called a 
lawyer's dream and a_businessman’s 
nightmare.” 
During the question and answer pe- 
riod following the presentation of the 
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Abbe Refractometer 


Range of measurements: np 1.3 to np 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0% to 95%. 
For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light. 


Measuring surface of index prism always at horizontal position. 


Observation telescope mounted stationary at an inclined position to carry out 


measurements at a relaxed posture. 


Border line of total reflection and scales are observed simultaneously in telescope. 


Measuring prism in heating mount can be easily interchanged. 


All movable parts are fully protected by being entirely enclosed within the housing. 


Special index prism in heating mount available for measurements up to np 1.85 


on special order only). 


or highest-accuracy measurements, an Ultra-Thermostat with different constancy 
' temperature +£0.005° is available as an accessory. 


Write for free detailed literature. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Made in West Germany 


© In additioh to the above model, the new Abbe 
Refractometer Medel B is available for use where 
high temperatures are involved. This model is 
equipped with temperature controls, and finds 
a wide use in industrial laboratories. 


COMPLETE 
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two papers, Mr. Kintner, referring to 
his statement that a number of cases 
are still in litigation, and that he must 
therefore “approach these questions 
somewhat obliquely,” responded “I’m 
afraid I'll have to duck that one.” 


Having studied the statements of 
these two eminent lawyers regarding 
packer and private label selling for 
some four or five hours, and having 
found that the wording rather aptly 
fits Mr. Austern’s description of the 
law itself, your reporter finds it neces- 
sary to duck this one. Indeed, we are 
also going to duck the statements 
made on brokerage commissions and 
the probable effects of new FTC pro- 
cedures and civil penalties. We will 
provide the word-for-word statements 
in later editions. The legal phraseol- 
ogy, while it makes interesting read- 
ing, does not lend itself to summariza- 
tion. 


CONSUMPTION TRENDS AND 
THE RETAILING REVOLUTION 


Continuation “of the Marketing Ses- 
sion, 8:30 A.M., Wednesday, January 
20 

Presiding: MILAN D. SMITH, 
Vice President, National Canners As- 
sociation. 

James P. Cavin, Chief of the Statisti- 
cal and Historical Research Branch, 
Agricultural Economics Division, AMS, 
used charts to show some of the long 
time trends in U. S. food consump- 
tion, the factors influencing these 
trends, and an estimate of demand 
over the next 10 to 15 years. 


POPULATION AND INCOME 


Two factors, population growth and 
a steady rise in the real income of con- 
sumers, maintains the demand for 
food at a high level during the post- 
war period. Both elements have in- 
creased at about the same rate since 
1947-49. Population 21 percent, real 
income per person 22 percent. Popu- 
lation growth has been the more im- 
portant in bringing about an increase 
in total food consumption. Since con- 
sumers, after meeting their basic food 
needs, tend to use further increases in 
income for other foods and services, 
or for savings. Furthermore such in- 
creased outlays for food that do take 
place tend to be made for better quali- 
ty products and more marketing serv- 
ices. Food expenditures as a percent 
of consumer disposable income have 
declined from about 27 percent in 
1947 to around 21 percent in 1959. 
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RISING MARKETING BILL 


The total food marketing bill in- 
creased 71 percent from $22.5 billion 
in 1947-49 to $38.4 billion in 1959. 
This compares with a rise of only 8 
percent in the farm value from $18.3 
billion to $19.8 billion. Furthermore, 
food marketing charges per unit of 
food have risen more than the total 
volume of food marketing—approxi- 
mately 35 percent as compared with 
30 percent. All components of the 
marketing bill have gone up, labor still 
accounting for about one-half of the 
total bill, rising from 10 of a total $21 
billion in 1947 to 18 of a total $37 
billion in 1958. Transportation rose 
from about one and three quarters to 
three and three-quarters billion dol- 
lars. Corporation profits from about 
one and a third to $2,000,000,000 while 
other such as packaging, containers, 
fuel, electric power and certain taxes 
increased from approximately $8 bil- 
lion in 1947 to $13 billion in 1958. 


EATING HABITS 


Factory output now 133 percent of 
1947-49 has expanded more than farm 
marketing, 123 percent, indicating an 
increase in the proportion of food 
consumed in processed form. 

Consumption of all fruits and vege- 
tables has shown a steady upward 
trend since before World War I 
(1910-13) but has become relatively 
stable at about 124 percent of that 
period during the past ten years. The 
upward trend in livestock and _ prod- 
ucts did not get underway until just 
before World War II but continues 
upward at about 115 percent of the 
1909-13 period. Combined use of po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, and cereals has 
trended downward throughout the en- 
tire period to a present point of but 
65 percent of 1909-13. 


FRUIT CONSUMPTION 


In 1935 fresh fruit accounted for 77 
percent of the total fruit consumption, 
canned fruits 12 percent, and dried 
11 percent. Last year fresh accounted 
for 52 percent, canned 26 percent, 
frozen 16 percent, and dried 6 percent. 
Total pack of canned fruits has more 
than doubled since 1935. Canned ap- 
ples and applesauce combined have 
about quadrupled, so has the pack of 
fruit cocktail. The pack of peaches 
‘has more than doubled and that of 
“other fruits” also. The 1958 pack 
was about 32 percent peaches, 18 per- 
cent apples and sauce, 15 percent fruit 
cocktail, and 35 percent for other 


fruits, including 10 percent pears, and 
about 4 percent each for cherries, cran- 
berries, citrus sections and salad. The 
1958 per capita consumption of canned 
peaches was estimated at 5.8 pounds 
compared with 3.3 for apples and 
sauce, 2.6 for fruit cocktail, and 2.0 for 
pears. 


Production of citrus fruits increased 
sharply from 1935 to 1946 but has 
since increased less rapidly. Meanwhile 
production of the non-citrus fruits has 
held at a level somewhat above the 
peak for citrus. Marked differences 
are observable in the relative propor- 
tions used for processed and_ fresh. 
For the non-citrus frcits the percent 
of production processed in 1958 was 
55 percent compared with 46 percent 
in 1935. For citrus, however, the per- 
cent processed in 1958 was 58 percent 
compared with 9 percent in 1935. 


VEGETABLE CONSUMPTION 


In 1937 fresh vegetables accounted 
for 67 percent of total consumption, 
canned for 32 percent, and frozen for 
less than 1 percent. In 1958 fresh 
vegetables accounted for 51 percent, 
canned 41 percent, and frozen 8 per- 
cent. The smaller rise in the propor- 
tion of vegetables frozen compared 
with fruit is largely accounted for by 
the rapid post-war rise in the pack or 
frozen orange concentrate. 

The canned vegetable pack has al- 
most doubled in the last 20 to 25 
years, rising from an annual average 
of 141 million cases (No. 2 equivalent) 
in 1935-38 to 273 million cases in 
1955-58. 

During this time the pack of canned 
snap beans has almost tripled while that 
of tomatoes and tomato products com- 
bined has a little more than doubled. 
Corn increased about 50 percent, and 
green peas about one-third. ‘The pack 
of “other vegetables” has more than 
doubled. Of these, pickles, kraut, 
spinach and asparagus account for 
more than half of the total of some 
18 to 20 items. The 1955-58 pack was 
about 40 percent tomatoes and_prod- 
ucts, 9 percent green beans, 11 percent 
corn, I] percent peas, and 29 percent 
for “other.” 

From this it will be seen that the 
most important upward trend _ since 
1935 is in tomatoes, juice and _ prod- 
ucts (mostly juice and products). The 
estimated consumption in 1958 was 17 
pounds per person, snap beans rose 
from about 214 to 4.2 pounds and corn 
consumption has remained compara- 
tively steady in recent years at 5.4 
pounds in 1958, while canned peas 
have shown a slight downward trend 
at 4.7 pounds in 1958. 
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: | “Tomatoes Emulsified in MINCE MASTER 
‘ | Retain More Natural Juices - 


~ | More Natural Flavor! - and 


”7 

( Make Better Catsup 

—Reports Superior Laboratories 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

4 HIGHLIGHTS OF SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 3 

REPORT ON MINCE MASTER PERFORMANCE 

e Produced in continuous run a volume of 80 to 120 

* gallons per minute, averaging 30 tons of tomatoes 


per hour. 


e Examination of 100 samples of catsup, puree, and 
is juice processed through MINCE MASTER showed 
no separation or settling of solids after 30 days. 


= 


200 samples of tomatoes processed through the 
MINCE MASTER, compared with unprocessed 
material from identical fruit, showed no increase 
in mold count. 


e Experts judged catsup processed through MINCE 
MASTER to be of better color! 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 
AND TO ARRANGE FOR PURCHASE 

AND INSTALLATION OF THE MINCE 
MASTER—A GRIFFITH EXCLUSIVE! 


? THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 
4 
x CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 

UNION, N. J., 855 Rahway Ave. 
+ LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. 
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THE FUTURE 

Two most significant factors in pro- 
jecting future demand for food are: 
I—An estimate of size of the U. S. 
population; and 2—The income avyail- 
able to that population. Recent popu- 
lation estimates indicate a range of 
from 215 to 240 million by 1975, an 
increase of 20 to 35 percent over 1959. 
Projected disposable income in 1975 
in terms of 1947-49 dollars is estimated 
at some 40 percent over 1959. How- 
ever, the accompanying increase in 
domestic utilization of farm products 
per person would be very much less. 
Nevertheless when the very large pro- 
jected increase in the total population 
is combined with a modest per capita 
increase due to rising incomes, the 
result 15 to 16 years hence is a total 
demand for foods of 40 percent above 
that of 1959. 

Just what such an increase in ag- 
gregate demand for food might mean 
in terms of individual products or 
forms of food is, of course, difficult to 
say. Long time trends, however, indi- 
cate an upward movement in con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, eggs, and meats, poul- 
try and fish, downward trends in 
cereals and potatoes. The most pro- 
nounced expansion seems likely to 
take place in red meats and in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Analysis of the 1955 food consump- 
tion survey indicates long time trends 
operating in the direction of increased 
consumption of processed foods per 
person. These are raising real income 
and continued increase in the propor- 
tion of the population living in urban 
households. On the other hand there 
is a damping effect on the urban use 
of canned foods as income per person 
rises above the average. 


‘Taking all factors into account, the 
best guess is that income and urbani- 
zation changes between now and 1970 
would result in something less than a 
10 percent increase in U. S. per capita 
use of farm foods in canned form, or 
in all processed forms. When this is 
combined with projected population 
changes, the increase in total con- 
sumption of canned and other proc- 
essed foods would not be greatly dif- 
ferent than for all foods. Whether the 
proportion canned will show a rela- 
tively greater increase depends on such 
factors as technological change, mer- 
chandising and shifts in food patterns, 
which do not lend themselves to long 
range statistical projections. 


GEARING CANNED FOODS 
MERCHANDISING TO FOOD 
RETAILING IN THE ‘60s 


Robert W. Mueller, editor of “Pro- 
gressive Grocer” provided a note of 
strong encouragement for the canner 
audience. 

Grocery store sales the past 10 years 
he said have increased from $25.6 bil- 
lion to $48.3 billion, a gain of 88 per 
cent. During this same period prices 
increased about 15 percent, leaving a 
gain of so-called tonnage of approxi- 
mately 73 percent. Grocers expect to 
sell 68.5 billion in 1965 and 89 billion 
by 1970. 


Retail margins have decreased from 
an all-time high of 26 percent in 1928, 
the days of clerk service, credit and 
delivery to 22 percent in 1935, and 
gradually to a low of 17 percent in 
1950, rose to 19 percent in 1955, 20 
percent in 1958, and are expected to 
increase further to 22 percent by 1965. 
The latter is due to more expensive 
stores, trading stamps, higher wages, 


and a leveling off in sales per man 
hour. 


Number of grocery tsores rose from 
420,000 in 1935 to 446,000 in 1940, 
dropped to 398,000 in 1945, up again 
to 400,000 in 1950, and down sharply, 
due to the advent of the supermarket 
to 285,000 in 1959. By 1965 this num- 
ber is expected to be reduced further 
to 250,000 units. 

Number of supers ($375,000 a year 
and over) increased from 16,500 in 
1952 (4.4 percent of the total) to 29,900 
in 1958 (10.5 percent of total), are ex- 


“ pected to increase to 36,000 in 1965, 


and 40,000 stores in 1969, or 17.8 per- 
cent of total grocery stores. Super- 
market share of U. S. grocery sales rose 
from 43 percent in 1952 to 53 percent 
in 1954, 62 percent in 1956, and 68 
percent in 1958. Their share is ex- 
pected to increase to 74 percent in 
1965 and 75 percent by 1969. Super- 
market share of sales cannot appre- 
ciably exceed 75 percent and may nev- 
er go beyond that level. 


The super general store of some 
50,000 to 100,000 square feet, handling 
half groceries, meats, produce, dairy, 
and frozen foods, and half major ap- 
pliances, clothing, pharmacy, sporting 
goods, auto supplies, luggage, cameras, 
etc., has a limited store future, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mueller. Stores of this 
size must draw from a much wider 
area than the average super. Most 
operators do not believe they can pull 
housewives 3, 4, 5 and even 10 miles 
when they can get the same foods at 
comparable prices from a super mar- 
ket located only blocks away. At pres- 
ent there are perhaps 100 super gen- 
eral stores. By 1965 there may be 700 
to 800, or one super general for each 
50 to 60 standard supers. At most such 
stores will probably never handle 
more than 114 or 2 percent of total 
grocery sales. 


Association. 


Chester R. Wood, William J. Stange Company, Chicago 
(left); John Gillett, Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis- 
consin (center); and Munson Lee, Lee Metal Products Com- 
pany, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania (right); were elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
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Bantams and Drive-Ins. The drive-in 
is a neighborhood or edge-of-town lo- 
cation with parking, and a bantam is 
a scaled-down version of the super, 
usually located in crowded areas. 
These are on the way up, now 2,400 
by 1965 an expected 5,000, pulling 2 
percent of sales. 


Tomorrow’s supermarkets will not 
be bigger and in many areas and lo- 
calities will be smaller than today’s 
average size. Growth in size has ended, 
at least for several years to come, and 
will probably range between 10,000 
and 24,000 square feet. 


Number of items handled rose from 
867 in 1928 to 3,000 in 1946, 5,400 in 
1958 and will reach an expected 6,400 
in 1965, and 7,000 in 1970. Space will 
be found through more scientific space 
management and more realistic fac- 
ing of mechandise. 


Share of the sales power has in- 
creased for the chains from 37 percent 
in 1947 to 39 percent in 1958 and is 
expected to increase further to 42 per- 
cent by 1965. Affiliated independents 
have increased their share from 29 per- 
cent in 1947 to 45 percent in 1958, and 
an expected 47 percent in 1965. Un- 
affiliated independents’ share has de- 
creased from 34 percent in 1947 to 16 
percent in 1958, and an expected fur- 
ther decline to 11 percent by 1965. 


Number of buying offices. Volun- 
taries in 1950—519; in 1959—635; and 
by 1965 an expected 645. Co-ops in 
1950—191; 1959—216; 1965 an ex- 
pected 230. Chains 323 in 1950, 340 in 
1959, and an expected 350 in 1965. 
Unaffiliated in 1950—3,328; 1959— 
1,850; 1965—1,600. Total buying offi- 
ces were reduced from 4,361 in 1950 
to 3,041 in 1959, and an expected 
2,825 in 1965. 


CANNED FOODS 
CONTRIBUTION TO GROCERY 
SALES 


Mr. Mueller defined canned foods as 
fruits, vegetables, juices, prepared 
foods, soups, fish, olives, pickles, cat- 
sup, chili sauce, milk, diet foods, and 
baby foods. Can-tribution of these 
items to grocery department sales and 
profits, 20 percent of all items, 30 per- 
cent of unit sales, 22 percent of dollar 
sales, and 23 percent of gross profit 
dollars. Compared with “all other 
groceries,” in a typical supermarket 
—847 canned foods items are sold, 
with total weekly unit sales of 12,164 
or an average unit sale per item of 14. 
“All other groceries” 3,356 items, total 
unit sales of 28,191, or an average of 8. 
Percent of gross profit on sales for 
anned foods averages 19.2 percent on 
‘472 per week or 56¢ per item. “All 
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other groceries” averaged 17.8 percent 
on $1,561 or 46¢ per item. Canned 
foods, then, are volume items, but un- 
like the usual volume items, they are 
profitable. Average sales per item of 
canned foods $2.90, all other groceries 
$2.61. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 


These are some of the reasons why 
canned foods enjoy more promotion 
within the store than any other major 
category of merchandise. Of every 100 
items getting special display 35 are 
canned foods. In a special study of 


over 700 displays in the Kansas-Colo- 
rado Dillon chain last spring, the 
“Progressive Grocer” found _ that 
canned foods responded amazingly. 
In 256 special displays of canned foods 
with weekly shelf sales of 7,292, sales 
increased to an amazing 70,160 for an 
increase of 960 percent, nearly 10 to 1 
over normal. Here are some of the 
details. Juices: 45 displays, normal 
sales 870 units, display sales, 5,744, an 
increase of 564 percent. Prepared 
Foods: 19 displays, normal sales 944 
units, displays sales 16,026, increase of 
1,598 percent. Canned Vegetables: 52 
displays, normal sales 1,786 units, dis- 


CUT COSTS while 


you increase yield 


and quality! 
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Automatic FEEDER : 
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play sales 12,731, increase 613 percent. 
Fish: 6 displays, normal sales 255, dis- 
play sales 1,933, increase 658 percent. 
Fruit: 82 displays, normal sales 1,782, 
display sales 23,462, increase 1,216 per- 
cent. 

To cap the climax, a store-wide pro- 
motion where all displays were canned 
foods, showed an 18 to | over normal 
movement. Said Mr. Mueller “in addi- 
tion to proving beyond any doubt the 
enormous power of special display, it 
shows what can be done when the 
three important elements in food dis- 
tribution, the supplier, the retail head- 
quarters and the retail store all co- 
operate in the planning and the ex- 
ecution of a major undertaking.” 


MORE AUTHORITY AT LOCAL 
LEVEL 

A development of supreme impor- 

tance to the canning industry, said 

Mr. Mueller, is the upgrading in the 

caliber, authority, and responsibility 

of the men who run the nation’s su- 


permarkets, and he pointed out that 
the retail store has increased in size 
from 6,000 to 20,000 square feet since 
1949; number of items handled from 
3,500 to 6,000; weekly sales from 
$12,00 to $60,000; and that competi- 
tion has increased from 1 super in 
1949 to 3 or 4 supers today. 

Employees have increased from 26 
to 90, customers from 3,600 to 15,000 
during this period. Store management, 
then, is a bigger job, a tougher job, 
one that demands better men, better 
trained, better educated, better paid, 
and with far more responsibility than 
would have been considered wise or 
even possible as recently as five years 
ago. These responsibilities will be 
spelled out in greater freedom to 
create and to accept promotional op- 
portunities, arrangement of special 
displays, actual selection of items 
stocked at the warehouse, and the 
privilege of buying direct as he sees 
the need. In plain words, he becomes 
a customer again. 


NCA-CM&SA Research and 


Technical Session, 


Tuesday, 8:30 A.M., January 19 
Presiding: C. L. RUMBERGER, Chairman, NCA Scientific Research 


Committee 


QUALITY & QUANTITY CONTROL IN CANNED FOODS 


In this most interesting session, 
Mrs. Agnes R. Olmstead (Nancy Car- 
ter), director of Home _ Economics, 
Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, told the 
audience what the consumer expects 
in the quality of canned foods; Bruno 
A. Filice, Filice & Perrelli Canning 
Company, Richmond, California; and 
Ian MacPhail, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, discussed the use of statisti- 
cal quality control to obtain and main- 
tain quality; and Dr. John H. Rust, 
head Section on Nuclear Medicine, 
University of Chicago, described the 
use of radioisotopes, and nuclear tech- 
niques in measuring the presence and 
toxicity of chemical additives in food. 

Mrs. Olmstead quoted replies from 
300 consumers. In summary they dem- 
onstrated a very high appreciation for 
the convenience, quality and economy 
of canned foods, showing a preference 
for the brands that most nearly ap- 
proximate the fresh in appearance, 
flavor, and color—in other words, 
quality. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
TECHNIQUES 
Mr. Filice, remarking that “statisti- 
cal quality control” implies a compli- 
cated mathematical procedure, stated 
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that procedures have been simplified 
and that personnel with a knowledge 
of elementary algebra and the ability 
to work with tables and graphs, can 
apply the techniques. 

He emphasized that the statistical 
control of one quality factor leads to 
control in other areas, citing as an ex- 
ample that when uniform weight of 
fill of canned sliced peaches was ob- 
tained through statistical methods, au- 
tomatic control of three other quali- 
ty factors—drained weight, syrup 
strength, and tenderness was obtained. 

The application was quite simple. 
After determining the degree of vari- 
ability of the hand-pack fillers, the 
problem was explained to the women 
on the filler operation and their im- 
mediate supervisors. Fill weight con- 
trol charts were set up. A competitive 
spirit developed as the women began 
to see the results of their efforts on 
their control charts. 

In much the same manner control of 
total solids for tomato products was 
obtained, pH controlled in canned 
figs and faulty labeling reduced to a 
minimum. 

Perhaps the most exciting results ob- 
tained through the use of statistical 
quality control at Filice and Perrelli 


was in the canned pear program. The 
quality of canned Bartlett pears had 
been subject to wide variation. They 
did not ripen evenly and mixed ma- 
turities were canned in a given lot. 
Flavor and texture were inconsistent 
because of this variation and lack of 
ripening control. 

The University of California, grow- 
ers and all concerned were called in. 
A system of picking and storage and 
withdrawal from storage for canning 
was established. As a result case yield 
increased 13 percent, more choice and 
fancy grades and less standards, sec- 
onds and nectar are being packed to- 
day. Fill weights and soft cut out 
weights are being maintained more 
uniformly, growers are more satisfied. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN 
QUALITY CONTROL 


Statistical quality control at the H. 
J. Heinz Company, said Mr. MacPhail, 
has caused a change in many of the 
operations of a few years ago. It has, 
he said, given us a new dimension in 
quality control work. 

Mr. MacPhail named a few exam- 
ples of the benefits obtained through 
the use of statistical control at the 
H. J. Heinz Company. Today, for in- 
stance, he said, all pint or quart bot- 
tles of vinegar are filled to a standard 
head space, to present a neat and uni- 
form appearance on the shelf. In ac- 
complishing this, control of vinegar 
acidity was also obtained. ‘The net 
weight variance from between 14 and 
14 ounce has been reduced to 1/20 
ounce through the use of statistical 
control. The economy is obvious as 
well as increased quality due to more 
uniform fill. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


The following remarks by Mr. Mac- 
Phail concerning the psychological ef- 
fects of statistical quality control are 
most interesting! 

“The fact that the control informa- 
tion or measurements are charted and 
that this procedure can have a con- 
siderable bearing on how people re- 
act to their work should be given 
greater publicity. The participation 
in statistical quality control chart 
work by the employees responsible for 
the work performed—also those em- 
ployees only slightly connected with 
the operation—can_ be stimulated 
greatly. The routine nature of most 
factory jobs can create a more or less, 
“so what,” attitude, but put a score 
sheet, or statistical quality control 
chart in plain sight for everyone to 
see and it is possible to change the 
day to day working habits of a vast 
number of people and at the same 
time, produce more uniform products 
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at a more economical cost for the con- 
sumer market. 

“There is another subject related to 
statistical quality control which we 
feel is important. It is the fact that 
one thing leads to another. You can’t 
always see to the end of the road, but 
when the first turn is reached one gets 
a better idea of what lies ahead. The 
experience mentioned earlier regard- 
ing a tighter specification for control- 
ling the acidity of vinegar belonged 
in this category. There was no thought 
at first to change the specification. 
The original idea was to improve the 
appearance of bottled vinegar by con- 
trolling the headspace. However, one 
thing led to another, and the rather 
fortunate outcome was that the op- 
eration saved a very large volume of 
vinegar annually.” 


WORKSHOP 

On Wednesday at 2:00 P.M., with 
Dr. Howard L. Stier, director NCA 
Division of Statistics, Messrs Filice and 
MacPhail were panelists in a round 
table discussion of technical quality 
control. Details of the procedure for 
setting up a statistical quality control 
program were outlined and illustrated. 
Problems and controls were also dis- 
cussed to a limited extent. Special at- 


tention was given to multiplications 
of the standard procedures which~had 
proven to be ellective, or to have sim- 
plified the use of statistical quality 
control in the canning operation. Ex- 
amples of control chart forms and 
record forms were described and _ il- 
lustrated. 

After the formal presentations, ques- 
tions from the audience were an- 
swered. It was agreed that a statistical 
quality control session would be part 
of the convention program each year 
in the future. 


RADIO ISOTOPES AND 
NUCLEAR TECHNIQUES 


Before getting into his subject, Dr. 
Rust, who as mentioned above is the 
head of the Section of Nuclear Medi- 
cine, University of Chicago, made a 
strong plea that his audience support 
financially further training of food 
toxicologists. “There must be initiated 
without delay a program in the de- 
partments of food technology of our 
educational institutions for the ad- 
vanced or graduate training of food 
toxicologists. There is no place where 
men can get such graduate training 
today. 

Dr. Rust told his audience there are 
many serious food toxicology problems 


Combine Peas and Lima Beans PROFITABLY... 


and Bean Combine 


with the Scott Improved Pea 


Combine does not cost — it pays! 
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Threshes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
cleanly with only one operator. The high capacity 
and drastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
to pay for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
tion of labor alone. The same acreage can be 
handled faster with less equipment. This new 


ahead. Some of these, he said, will un- 
doubtedly be far more critical and 
economically disturbing than our re- 
cent cranberry situation. “A few more 
such episodes will reduce faith of food 
consumers in the food industry to a 
point where they will take more po- 
litical action. You cannot be assured 
that it will be a wise or rational ac- 
tion if the people are violently 
aroused. It is in the interest of the 
food industry for you, collectively and 
individually to encourage and support 
substantially with money the develop- 
ment of a graduate educational pro- 
gram for food toxicologists in the vari- 
ous departments of food technology.” 

Concerning the use of radio isotopes 
in the food industry, Dr. Rust said 
that he believed they will have their 
brightest future in the evaluation of 
the potential toxicity of food addi- 
tives. In themselves, he said, they will 
not solve all problems, but they will 
speed up or refine many studies. At 
the same time he warned they may 
uncover new toxicity problems as well. 
However, since the cost of complex 
toxicity studies is very high, any re- 
duction in the time for such studies 
has economic importance to the food 
processor. But he warned again “you 
must be willing to accept the risk of 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 


Larger hoppers are available for 
sweet corn and other products. 
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the new problems that may be un- 
covered.” 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS CLINIC 


A second NCA-CM&SA_ Research 
Session was held on Wednesday, the 
20th, in the form of a round table in- 
formal panel session. With Dr. Ira 
Somers, NCA Research Director, pre- 
siding, the following panelists made 
informal answers to some 20 questions 
selected as the most important from a 
great many more questions obtained 
by industry survey: R. G. Beverly, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, San Jose; Lawrence Newsome, 
Continental Can Company, Chicago; 
D. W. Riester, American Can Com- 
pany, Maywood; H. C. Scott, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo; and 
members of the Research Laboratory 
Staff, NCA. 


There were no papers available and 
because of the highly technical nature 
of these questions, your reporter does 
not feel qualified to comment. 


Some of the ground covered in- 
cluded the developments in containers 
both tin and glass, eliminating rusting 
in cans, new sterilization methods, 
hazards in use of weed killers, pros and 
cons of lye peeling, NCA retort sur- 
vey (like the poor, this problem will 
always be with us and is most impor- 
tant), continuous cookers, sloughing 
of green beans, cleaning rusty cans, 
what can be done to prevent discolora- 
tion of foods, fly egg control, chlorina- 
tion and water reuse, washing vege- 
tables, waste disposal costs, container 
cleaning, results of FDA inspections, 
hydrostatic cookers, causes of flippers, 
pH change during canning, infrared 
blanching and sanitation programs. 


RAW PRODUCTS PROBLEMS 
CLINICS 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 19 and 20, the Raw Products Divi- 
sion sponsored round table discussions 
among industry members representing 
different geographic regions of indus- 
try-wide basic problems in the produc- 
tion of 1—Vegetables:; and 2—Fruits. 
Past President Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
presided at the vegetable discussion, 
with Dr. C. H. Mahoney, Director 
NCA Raw Products Division as mod- 
erator, while Past President A. Edward 
Brown presided at the fruit session 
with Dr. Edwin A. Crosby, assistant 
director NCA Raw Products Division, 
as moderator. 


At the vegetable meeting there was 
much discussion, of course, concerning 
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mechanical harvesting of tomatoes and 
varieties available for this type of har- 
vesting. The general concensus was 
that in this field we are moving faster 
than any one thought possible, though 
the picker development is ahead of 
varieties, though several varieties now 
look promising. There are three uni- 
versities and at least three manufac- 
turers working on a picker. One of 
the big problems of concern today is 
how to handle the tomatoes when the 
picker has been perfected. Von Jones 
of Ohio told of experiments with wire 
crates some 24 inches wide, 48 inches 
long, and 48 inches high, holding 
about 700 pounds. 


Concerning drosophilia control, sev- 
eral of these technical men testified 
that 75°, or even a larger percentage 
of eggs are laid the first hour and a 
half after picking, so that application 
of control materials immediately after 
harvest is most effective. Concerning 
the present status of mechanical har- 
vesting of peas, L. A. Polzak of The 
Larsen Company said that both Chis- 
holm-Ryder and Hamachek have dis- 
continued research in this, and that 
the Scott machine seems to be working 
successfully in Wisconsin. Some work 
is being done on the Carothers podder. 


Ridgely Todd of Dulany reported 
that that company has undertaken an 
extensive evaluation program regard- 
ing costs, and they have found that the 
old system of vining is about as cheap 
as newer methods in terms of man and 
machine hours. Another expert .from 
Wisconsin told of the improvements 
in conventional viners. Through 
feeders and field loaders, he said, there 
has been some 50 percent reduction in 
labor. Another told of experiments 
using the bean picker to pick pea 
pods. 


There was also discussion and com- 
ment concerning the slow progress in 
obtaining virus control and the lack 
of an accurate method for predicting 
the yield of peas. Most agreed that 
no matter what system is employed, it 
all depends on the weather, and this 
cannot be accurately predicted at this 
time for more than three days. 


Concerning green beans, there was 
some difference of opinion with re- 
spect to progress in the development 
of a white bean for mechanical har- 
vesting. Mort Adams of New York 
was very optimistic and said the situa- 
tion looks exceptionally good. B. F. 
Counter of Colorado didn’t quite 
agree, admitting that there are sev- 
eral varieties available but that quali- 
ty is not quite as good as we want. 


Definite progress was reported in 
the development of a precision plant- 
er. There was some talk of adapting 
the precision pea planter to beans. 
There was discussion of irrigation and 
disease control. 


Hope was held out that a spray ma- 
terial will be approved this season 
that will eliminate residues on corn 
ensilage, and most of the discussion 
on corn concerned control of ear- 
worm and the corn borer. 


BEANS, TOMATOES SEVERELY 
DAMAGED IN FLORIDA FREEZE 


(U. S. Weather Bureau Report) 


The following preliminary report 
was received from the Federal-State 
Frost Warning Service at Lakeland, 
Florida, concerning the low tempera- 
tures in Florida January 20 to 25, 
1960, and crop damage. 

Minimum temperatures for morning 
of January 20 (Wednesday—last day 
of Convention): In North 27 to 34 
degrees, a few 25 to 26 degrees. Cen- 
tral 30 to 35 degrees, a few 27 to 28 
degrees. Everglades 36 to 42 degrees 
near Lake Okeechobee, 32 to 36 de- 
grees away from lake. Lower East 
Coast 35 to 42 degrees; frost in all 
areas scattered and very light. 

Minimum temperatures for morn- 
ing of January 21: North 26 to 32 de- 
grees, a few 23 to 25 degrees; no frost. 
Central generally 31 to 36 degrees, iso- 
lated 26 degrees; no frost. Everglades 
37 to 42 degrees near lake, 32 to 37 
degrees away from lake; scattered, 
light to heavy frost. Lower East Coast 
35 to 42 degrees, very light frost. 


Minimum temperatures for morn- 
ing of January 22: North 24 to 29 
degrees, a few 20 to 26 degrees; very 
scattered, light frost. Central 25 to 
30 degrees, isolated 22 to 26 degrees, 
very scattered, light frost. Everglades 
35 to 39 degrees near lake, 26 to 32 
degrees away from lake with 24 to 29 
degrees south and west of lake; light 
to scattered, heavy frost. Lower East 
Coast generally 32 to 36 degrees, a few 
28 to 31 degrees, moderate to heavy 
frost. 


Minimum temperatures for morning 
of January 23 (The “diehards” were 
still there.): North 23 to 28 degrees, 
isolated 20 to 22 degrees, no white 
frost. Central 24 to 32 degrees, iso- 
lated 22 to 24 degrees, no white frost. 
Everglades 34 to 38 degrees near lake, 
28 to 32 degrees away from lake; light 
to scattered, heavy frost. Lower East 
Coast 33 to 38 degrees near coast, 29 
to 33 degrees away from coast; light 
to scattered, heavy frost. 


Minimum temperatures for morning 
of January 24, the coldest morning: 
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North 20 to 26 degrees, some 18 to 20 
degrees, moderate to heavy frost. Cen- 
tral 24 to 32 degrees, some isolated 18 
to 21 degrees; moderate to heavy frost. 
Everglades 25 to 31 degrees right up 
to lake; very heavy frost. Lower East 
Coast 33 to 37 degrees near coast, 28 
to 33 degrees away from coast, with 
isolated 26 degrees; very heavy frost. 
Minimum temperatures for morning 
of January 25: North 24 to 28 degrees, 
isolated 20 to 22 degrees. Central 31 
to 37 degrees, isolated 26 to 29 de- 
grees. Everglades 33 to 37 degrees near 
lake, 29 to 33 degrees away from lake. 
Lower East Coast 34 to 42 degrees. 


PRELIMINARY DAMAGE REPORT 

Damage to citrus fruit spotted and 
confined to unprotected colder loca- 
tions, with overall damage light. Some 
damage to tender growth and bloom 
bud again confined to colder, unpro- 
tected locations, with only appreciable 
twig damage to unprotected colder 
groves in northern fringe of citrus 
area. 

Damage to vegetable crops very ex- 
tensive and general in all areas of 
State. Potatoes in  Hastings-Federal 
Point area for late spring harvest were 
just up and were killed; growth will 
be retarded about 3 weeks. Some 
damage to hardier vegetables in. all 
areas of North. Very little tender vege- 
tables grown in that section at this 
time of year. All tender vegetables, 
such as corn and beans, severely dam- 
aged in Everglades with only a few 
fields escaping. Hardy truck, such as 
cabbage, escarole, celery, and other 
leafy green crops escaped major dam- 
age, although there will be some re- 
duced value due to stripping of outer 
damaged leaves. Acreage of tender 
vegetables in Everglades rela- 
tively small; however, in Immokalee 
section of Everglades and West Coast 
there was considerable acreage of such 
crops as cucumbers, watermelons, 
squash, beans, and tomatoes, and dam- 
age to these unprotected crops rather 
heavy. In lower East Coast farming 
areas, tender crops such as beans, 
squash, eggplant, tomatoes, etc., were 
in excellent condition and full pro- 
duction prior to freeze. Damage to 
these crops near total loss to squash, 
severe to beans, tomatoes, eggplant, 
etc. Potatoes that were in bloom stage 
all severely damaged with at least a 
50 percent loss of production to un- 
protected fields. Damage straw- 
berries in’ Plant City-Bushnell areas 
confined to exposed bloom and green 
berries and some exposed ripe fruit. 
Loss will be confined to reduced yield 
lor at least 2 to 3 weeks. 

(About 6000 migrant harvesting 
laborers were thrown out of work in 
Dade County—Ed.) 
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REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 
FOR 

PEAS —LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 

APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘*’Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 


RAPID CHANGE-OVER 


BERLIN CHAPMA 


HIGH CAPACITY C 


HIGH CAPACITY 
RAPID CHANGE- 
with these features eee OVER 
In addition to its features contributing to outstanding performance, * QUICK WASH- 
Berlin Chapman Shaker Grader is compact in design . . . saves floor OUT 


space over any other conventional type grader. Berlin Chapman Shaker 
Grader is as nearly 100% accurate as is possible to produce on a 
grader... its simplicity of construction with as few parts as possible 
makes for easy cleaning after each day’s run, or during cleanup period write today for complete de- 
... every part available for thorough cleaning which requires minutes tails . . . quotations will be 
instead of hours. It has squeegee cleaning action of rubber wipers furnished upon request. Also 


i iti imi . ask for complete catalog on 
made to handle high capacities of raw peas or other similar vegetables a Saabanats Food feo 


cessing Machinery. 


MINIMUM COST 


A DIVISION OF BERLIANA CORP. 
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PRESERVERS MEETING 


Preservers Warned of Developing 
Sugar Shortage 


Though predicting few if any sup- 
ply problems in 1960, Albert S. Nemir, 
international authority on the eco- 
nomics of sugar, told members of the 
National Preservers Association, meet- 
ing in annual convention in Miami, 
that a developing sugar shortage could 
disrupt the entire economy of the 
United States. A world per capita in- 
crease in sugar consumption from 24 
to 35 pounds, or approximately 15 
percent during the past 20 years, was 
cited as the basis for his concern. He 
expressed the opinion that this increase 
has only just begun, reminding his 
audience that by far the greater part 
of this increase has occurred in areas 
where two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation is centered, and where economic 
growth is only just beginning. “As 
these undeveloped countries continue 
economic growth, their sugar require- 
ments increase proportionately.” 

The national production of the pre- 
serving industry approximates 1 bil- 
lion pounds annually, from which 50 
percent of 500 million pounds repre- 
sents sugar. 

Both world and U. S. sugar stock 
levels have declined by 60 percent 
since World War II. World stocks 
from a level of 20 weeks’ supply to 
approximately 10 weeks, and U. S. pri- 
mary distributors stocks have been re- 
duced from a little over 11 weeks’ sup- 
ply to a current level of a little over 
6 weeks’ supply. 

President of an international con- 
sulting firm, Mr. Nemir spoke of 
possible disruptions in the normal 
United States sugar supply, due to 
political conditions in Cuba, which 
supplies approximately one-third of 
the sugar consumed in the United 
States. “These disruptive actions could 
result in higher prices and actual 
shortages if careful plans are not 
made,” he stated. In this respect he 
urged the Association to join in an 
industry-wide appraisal of world and 
domestic sugar demands, and in de- 
velopment of a positive program to 
meet the tremendous increase in world 
consumption. He recommended lim- 
ited continuation of the U. S. Sugar 
Act until world conditions could be 
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more accurately appraised, and a legis- 
lative program based on world expan- 
sion of production and consumption. 
He also suggested that the United 
States direct attention to obtaining 
sugar from areas where increased pro- 
duction is economically sound and 
prices reasonable. 


SPECTACULAR GROWTH 

Another speaker, William T. Brady, 
president of Corn Products Company, 
spoke of a world-wide food industry 
and the consequences of the popula- 
tion explosion and economic growth 
in undeveloped countries. “A truly 
world-wide food industry is a fascinat- 


ing picture to contemplate. Its de- 
velopment will permit countless mil- 
lions of people to be adequately nour- 
ished for the first time in history, and 
at the lowest possible cost, just as the 
development of the grocery industry 
in this country has done for millions 
of Americans.” 

Concerning the sweeping changes in 
the American way of life since World 
War II, and the continuing potential 
it represents to the food industry, Mr. 
Brady declared that there is no sign 
that the trend will slacken in the fore- 
seeable future. Rather he predicted, it 
will undoubtedly accellerate as people 
become more sophisticated through 


JOHN S. PHILLIPS of the Puritan 
Preserve Company, San Francisco, was 
named President of the National Pre- 
servers Association at the annual conven- 
tion in Miami, January 18-19. He = suc- 
ceeds Joseph A. Raphael, Louis Sherry 
Preserves, Inc., Long Island, New York. 

Born in San Francisco in 1916, Mr. 
Phillips in 1933 was employed in_ his 
father’s business, the S$. M. Phillips Flour 
Mills, which subsequently became Phillips 
Products Company. On the death of his 


father, S. M. Phillips in 1935, the young- 
er Phillips succeeded to a partnership in 
the family business. Various food proc- 
essing plants in California were acquired 
in the 1940's, operating the original Phil- 
lips Products Company plant in San Fran- 
cisco, a newly acquired Puritan Preserve 
Company plant in San Francisco, the 
Turlock Peanut Growers Company in 
Turlock, and its preserve operations in 
Los Angeles. 

In 1945 the business was incorporated 
and .now operates as Puritan Preserve 
Company, Division of Phillips Products 
Corporation, of whick Mr. Phillips is 
President, Treasurer, and Director. 

Mr. Phillips has many other business 
affiliations—chairman of the Board, Don- 
ner Summit Tramways, Inc.; vice presi- 
dent and director Peninsula Investors, 
Inc.; vice president and director Draper 
Stores Company; secretary-treasurer and 
director Draper Properties, Inc.; secretary- 
treasurer and director Aptes Square Com- 
pany; vice president and director Draper 
Development, Inc.; partner Draper & 
Phillips. 

Married in 1941 to Marie Kok, they 
have three children, Michael 14, Susan 
Marie 12, Kirt 7. Their home is in Hills- 
borough, a suburb of San Francisco, and 
a summer and winter vacation residence 
is maintained in Squaw Valley, site of the 
1960 Olympic Winter Games. 


Vice Presidents named to serve with 


Mr. Phillips are: Francis J. Oelerich, 
Oelerich & Berry Company, Chicago; 
Alvin W. Crain, Whippel Company, 


Natick, Massachusetts; and William Mar- 
lin, American Syrup & Preserving Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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extensive travel and greater exposure 
to the mass media. 

But he warned of possible pitfalls, 
explaining that the industry will have 
to be extremely fast on its feet to 
avoid being caught with products or 
lines that no longer create a demand. 
“We will have to anticipate changes 
right on the button, for making a pre- 
mature move can be as disastrous as 
making one too late in the game,” he 
stated. The degree of future growth, 
he said, will depend on our adaptabil- 
ity to conditions. The industry, he 
said, can expect top flight competition 
from foreign manufacturers, and that 
it is not unlikely that foreign grocery 
firms will one day be seriously com- 
peting with us in our back yards.” 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Joseph A. Raphael, president of the 
National Preservers Association, made 
a strong appeal for closer cooperation 
between preservers and with the Asso- 
ciation. 

He pointed to new developments in 
other product lines that compete with 
preserves—pickles and olives in plastic 
bags, cake toppings in aerosol bombs, 
new frozen foods, and new clear rigid 
containers for them, that will enable 


the housewife to take out what she 
needs, reseal the package, and return 
the clearly visible, unused amount to 
the freezer. 

Mr. Raphael reminded his preserver 
audience that sugar containing prod- 
ucts fit perfectly into a balanced diet, 
and that our sugar-less products fit 
into a diet that must be watched be- 
cause of obesity. “We have Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer coming and going,” 
the Association President said, “if we 
are only wise enough to get aboard 
the band wagon and shout our virtues 
louder than the next one.” 

Mr. Raphael charged that preservers 
plants are little different than they 
were 15 years ago and that there 
hasn’t been much change in packag- 
ing or in contents. He labeled the 
present day vignette spree, stressing 
the product rather than the brand as 
ill advised. “You would think our 
products only appeal to illiterates,” he 
said. 

Finally, the Association President 
appealed to every preserver to cooper- 
ate by participating in the Associa- 
tion’s new statistical reporting service. 
“It is imporant for us toknow whether 
we have kept abreast of population 
increase,” he said. “Frankly I do not 
know, nor does anyone. We just blind- 


ly grope on year after year, hoping we 
are on the right track.” 


SIZZLING SIXTIES 


“The so-called Sizzling Sixties will 
not spray their heralded beneficence 
on one and all alike,” Zenn Kaufman, 
New York sales consultant told the 
NPA. He urged a return to funda- 
mentals rather than an over-reliance 
on coasting to profits in the coming 
decade. 

Speaking on What to Do Until The 
Sales Consultant Comes, he said that 
“The air is full of reminders that 
many new factors will affect our mar- 
keting. This is certainly true—but for 
all of the new factors to be reckoned 
with, including more leisure, shifting 
trends in retailing, changing age 
groups, etc., the fullest measure of 
progress will be made by firms who, 
in the Sixties will do the things they 
should have done right in the Fifties 
and didn’t. The orthodoxies of selling 
are still of top importance — good 
products, good design, good packag- 
ing, and a properly hired, trained 
and retrained sales force. Perk-up in- 
centives, good supervision, yes, you 
know them all, but how many are you 
doing now as well as you want to?” 


TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


@ Boosts production . . . automatic trimming 
increases Output many tons per hour. 
@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . automatic 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 
parts are made of 
Stainless steel . . . 
the trimmer is easy 


CUT 


e@ Cuts trimming 
costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed. . . you 
save up to 75% in labor costs. 


to clean . . . easy 
to maintain. 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 £. SOUTH ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


& 
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New 48-ounce refrigerator jars for the packaging of pickles 
have been adopted by the T. L. Brice Company, Sherman, 
Texas. Refrigerator jars have re-use value in the home as 
a freezer jar and for storage of other kitchen items. Picture 
shows whole dill pickles, pickle slices and kosher style pick- 
les. Lithographed closure bears the message “Eat Pickles— 
Add Sparkle to Your Meals.” Brice pickles have distribution 
through brokers, wholesale grocers and chain stores in the 
southwest, southeast and midwest. Jars and closures are sup- 
plied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, and labels by Graph- 
ics Arts Label Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


A new look has been given to the line of Lincoln sundae 
toppings manufactured by Lincoln Foods, Inc., 1 Newbury 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. Vari-colored labels to correspond to 
the product on a newly designed jar have created an eye- 
appealing package. New jar has a tapered effect with blown 
decorations at the heel. Lithographed yellow twist-off closure 
has stacking ring for jar. Product is distributed through all 
food outlets including wholesale distributors and chains 
throughout the east coast. New jar is supplied by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company; closures by White Cap Co.; and 
labels by Witzgall Press, Lawrence, Mass. 


PACKAGE 


GLASS 


DESIGN 


The P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
N. J., has adopted this rounded square 
decanter for both its tomato juice and 
Veg-Crest vegetable juice cocktail. Top 
view at right shows the flattened sides. 
Rounded square takes up less space on 
the store shelves and in the consumer’s 
refrigerator. Glass jar by Armstrong 
Cork Company; cap by White Cap Com- 
pany; Cel-O-Seal Neck Band manufac- 
tured by du Pont and supplied by Arm- 
strong. 
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New five-ounce “Hostess 
Company for its line of pasteurized cheese spreads provides 
more immediate brand recognition and better stacking on 
the shelves as well as a more attractive and functional table 


server for consumers. 
Company; cap by White Cap Company, and label by Mil- 
print, Inc. 


SNACES 


adopted by The Borden 


Glass jars are by Armstrong Cork> 
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Fred Stare Receives Forty-Niner 
Service Award 


Fred A, Stare, 83, of Columbus, Wis- 
consin, Dean of the canning industry, 
was the recipient of the Annual Service 
Award presented by The Forty-Niners 
during the Convention at Miami 
Beach. Present for the occasion in 
honor of Mr. Stare, and joining a select 
group of industry leaders and the 
Forty Niners, were his wife and two 
daughters, and J. B. Stokely, an associ- 
ate of many, many years. 

The Award, is a handsome plaque, 
presented each year to honor individ- 
uals whose contributions to the can- 
ning industry are outstanding. Mr. 
Stare is the seventh recipient. 

Others who have been officially recog- 
nized by The Forty Niners are Dr. 
Samuel Cate Prescott (1954), Dr. John 


Charles Walker (1955), Dr. Louis 
Gardner MacDowell (1956), Carlos 
Campbell (1957), Dr. C. Olin Ball 


(1958), and Dr. William V. Cruess 
(1959). 

Forty Niner President Frank Lang- 
senkamp called on NCA President 
Norman Sorensen, a fellow Wisconsin 
canner, to say a few words about Mr. 
Stare’s many contributions to the in- 
dustry, and Wisconsin Secretary Marvin 
Verhulst followed with an account of 
the personal qualifications of the man. 

It was a very happy and touching 
tribute, and as Mr. Stare approached 
the podium to respond and thank The 
Forty Niners, he was visibly touched. 

It seems quite unnecessary for this 
publication to recount the perform- 
ances of Mr. Fred Stare, for our issues 
back over 50 or 60 years are a continu- 
ous testimonial to this capable, un- 
selfish, and helpful gentleman. 

Born in Dallas, Texas in 1877, he 
began his career as a boy in the can- 
neries his father operated in Illinois. 
After managing a series of plants in 
Wisconsin and Indiana, he became 
manager of the Columbus Canning 
Company in 1924, and president short- 
ly thereafter. He remained at the head 
of this organization until 1946, when 
the Columbus Foods Corporation was 
purchased by Stokely-Van Camp. He 


remained with the parent organization 


in an advisory capacity until he retired 
a few years later. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Canners Associ- 
ation, a two-time president of National 
Canners Association, a past president 
of the Old Guard Society. 

To say that Mr. Stare has retired 
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is a misnomer. He has advised the 
writer he writes an average of 2500 
words a day. He is engaged in the 
writing of several histories, having al- 
ready completed a history of the Wis- 
consin canning industry. He is presi- 
dent of the Farmers & Merchants 
Union Bank, has been a member of 
the Advisory Committee of Canners 
Exchange since 1944. His son, Dr. 
Frederick Stare, has become famous in 
his’ own right as an_ International 
authority on nutrition. 

The Forty Niners are a service or- 
ganization for the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association. They help 
publicize the National Convention, 
particularly at local and regional meet- 
ings, and assist in the orderly function- 
ing of the various social events at the 
National Meeting. Prior to the Award 
ceremony, the membership, which 
numbers approximately 100 selected 
from the membership firms compris- 
ing the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, met in annual meeting to 
elect officers and discuss the details of 
committee work. Edward E. Judge, of 
“The Canning Trade” was named to 
succeed Mr. Langsenkamp as President, 
who moves up to Ex-Officio officer. 
Charles C. Schick of Creamery Package 
Corporation, Chicago, moved into the 
Vice-Presidency; and Lou Kibler of A. 
K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. New Di- 
rectors named for a period of two years 
were: Ned S. Banton of Ferry-Morse 
Seed Company, John Gillett of Berlin- 
Chapman Company, and Clyde Monda 


_of Waukesha Foundry Company. 


A New Edition 


A 
COMPLETE 
COURSE in 

CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook and 
Instruction Book 


for Managers, Superintendents 
Brokers & Buyers 
and all those who want 
to KNOW Canned Foods 


This is the EIGHTH Revi- 
sion, over 400 pages, covering 
all the newest and latest prod- 
ucts, Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Pickles, 
Condiments, Juices, Butters, 
Dry Packs (soaked), Dog Foods 
and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from 
the field through to the ware- 
house. 


Special emphasis has been giv- 
en to formulae and procedure. 
This information is widely used 
for new products and for proc- 
essors to check ingredients, cook- 
ing times, temperatures and the 
like. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Price $15 postpaid 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


Published & Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


20 S$. Gay St. e Baltimore 2, Md. 
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OTHER CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL EVENTS FROM A 
WIFE’S VIEWPOINT 


On Saturday evening, January 16, 
beside the pool at the Ivanhoe, bathed 
in moonlight, the Food Editors and 
invited guests gathered and _ partook 
of NCA’s hospitality with Katherine 
Smith as Hostess. The food and drinks 
were excellent, as was the entertain- 
ment. 

The Old Guard Cocktail Party on 
Sunday evening, January 17, on the 
Starlight Terrace of the Americana 
was indescribable in its beauty and 
good fellowship that prevailed. The 
members received their new pins at 
this time. The guests then went on 
to the Medallion Room of the same 
hotel for dinner. Bob Eirich, the new 
President, had a few well chosen 
words to say and the entertainment 
at the Bal Masque then followed. 
The evening was enjoyed by all. 

At 2 o'clock on Monday afternoon, 
January 18, the ladies started lining 
up outside the Bal Masque of the 
Americana for the tea (and _ coffee) 
and Fashion Show, courtesy of CMSA 
and the Martha shop, and the turn 
out must have been beyond their 
wildest expectations, for they had to 
remove the walls between the Bal 
Masque and the Medallion Room to 
take care of the overflowing crowd. 
The tea was delightful and the fashion 
show “out of this world” as it were, 
but do believe the fashions on the 
stage were matched by the fashions 
of the ladies in the audience. Door 
prizes in the form of certificates for 
Martha Fashions were awarded, but 
we do feel sorry for the poor husbands 
whose wives won $50 of $25 certificates 
toward those $650 gowns. 

The scene of the CMSA Dinner 
Dance was the Napoleon Room of the 
Dauville Hotel. The decor of the 
Dauville is quite beautiful—all blue 
and white and crystal. Again the turn 
out for this dinner dance was fabu- 
lous. Shall we talk about the fash- 
ions again, but guess not. Suffice to 
say the ladies (and the gentlemen, of 
course) were there in all their glory. 
The dinner and dancing and enter- 
tainment was excellent, and everyone 
was in a party mood. We are sure 
all will agree that these conventionites 
are the grandest in the world. (End 
“Wife’s Viewpoint.’’) 

The Annual Banquet Enter- 
tainment of the Young Guard Society, 
held in the Club Siam of the Carillon 
Hotel in Miami Beach on Tuesday 
evening, was again a very enjoyable 
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affair. Young Ty Young of Charles 
G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
Pennsylvania canners, 1959 President 
of the Society, handled the program 
in a masterful manner in introducing 
honored guests and past presidents of 
the Association. $. Carle Cooling, 
affectionately referred to as the Grand- 
daddy of the Society, since its forma- 
tion originated in his hotel room in 
Chicago 28 years ago, was down from 
his home in Winter Park, Florida, for 
the occasion, and obliged by making 
a few complimentary remarks about 
the Society and its formation. With 
the introductions concluded, the show 
went on. 


ELECTIONS 


THE FORTY NINERS 


Edward E. Judge, Editor of “The 
Canning Trade,” Baltimore, was elect- 
ed President of The Forty Niners at 
the Annual Meeting on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 16, succeeding Frank S. Langsen- 
kamp, President of F. H. Langsenkamp 
Company. Charles E. Schick, Sales 
Manager, Creamery Package Company, 
Chicago, was elected Vice President; 
and Louis E. Kibler, Vice President, A. 
K. Robins & Company, Inc. of Balti- 
more, was elected to the office of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
SECRETARIES 


President: Wilbur A. Gould, Ohio 
Canners & Food Processors, succeeding 
Robert J. Marsh, Canners League of 
California. Vice President: Charles R. 
Carry, California Fish Canners Assn., 
(Re-Elected). Secretary-Treasurer: Rich- 
ard E. Reed, Maine Sardine Packers 
Assn. 


THE ALMANA 


OF THE CANNING, FREZING, PRESERVING 


1959 EDITION 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P. O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 
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CANNING MACHINERY & 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


William E. Vaughn, American Can 
Company, New York City, was elected 
President of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association at the Annual 
Meeting held at the Americana Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida, on January 17. 
Robert A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, was elected 
Vice President; W. D. Lewis of Wash- 
ington, D. C., continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer; and John C. Swift, immedi- 
ate past president becomes Ex-Officio. 

Munson Lee, Lee Metal Products 
Company, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Chester R. Wood, William J. Stange 
Company, Chicago; were elected for 
three year terms on the Board of Di- 
rectors succeeding Joe Urschell and 
Charles E. Schick, whose terms expired 
with this meeting. John Gillett, Berlin 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, 
was elected to fill the vacancy on the 
Board caused by the election of Mr. 
Sindall to the vice presidency. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


Robert L. Eirich, H. $. Crocker Com- 
pany, Baltimore, took office as Presi- 
dent of the Old Guard Society at the 
annual Banquet and Entertainment 
held at the Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida, on Sunday evening, 
January 17. Mr. Eirich succeeds Nicho- 
las J. Jansen, Cincinnati food broker, 
in the office. Fred M. Moss, Idaho 
Canning Company, Payette, Idaho, was 
named Vice President; D. W. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Preserving Company, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin, was elected Sec- 
ond Vice President; John Dingee of 
Moorestown, New Jersey, continues as 
Secretary-Treasurer. - 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


Robert B. Connelly, F. H. Langsen- 
kamp Company, Indianapolis, was 
elected President of the Young Guard 
Society succeeding Ty Young of New 
Freedom, Pa. David S. Nay, Select- 
ed Spices, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, was 
elected First Vice President; A. W. 
Dutcher, John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., 
Fruitland, Maryland, moves into the 
office of Second Vice President; and 
Mel Whitman, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, Portland, Ore- 
gon, to that of Third Vice President. 
Herbert E. Shek, H. S. Crocker Com- 
pany, Baltimore, continues as Secretary 
and Treasurer; and Arthur J. Judge 
of “The Canning Trade” continues as 
Recording Secretary. 
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New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association will hold its 75th Anniver- 
sary Meeting on Thursday and Friday, 
December | and 2 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Buffalo. Several special events 
are being planned in celebration of 
the Diamond Anniversary Convention 
of the oldest active state-wide food 
processing association in the nation. 


Tennessee Frozen Foods Association 
will hold its Spring Meeting at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
March 28, Secretary H. L. W. Hill has 
announced. 


Cranberry Growers in the States of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin have been made 
eligible for emergency loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration through 
June 30, 1960, USDA has announced. 
The growers in these states sustained 


serious losses because of their inability 


to market their 1959 crop, .USDA 
said, and can apply for loans at their 
county FHA offices. 


National Safety Congress will be held 
in Chicago, October 17 to 21. Sessions 
on industrial safety will be at the Con- 
rad Hilton, Pick-Congress, Sheraton 
Towers, Morrison, and LaSalle Hotels; 
Traffic safety at the Pick-Congress; 
Commercial vehicle and transit safety 
at the LaSalle; and Farm safety at the 
Palmer House. Full information may 
be obtained from R. L. Forney, secre- 
tary, National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


“Who Gets Hurt” in Industrial Acci- 
dents is the title of a pamphlet which 
makes a humorous approach through 
the use of multicolored cartoons to dis- 
cuss on-the-job injuries. The 16-page 
pamphlet explains the type of worker 
most likely to be prone to accidents, 
how workers and their families are 
hurt in accidents, where they happen, 
what injuries cost the worker and his 
family, and what you can do about it. 
A single copy of “Who Gets Hurt” may 
be obtained free from the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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Seafare Western Corporation has 
been formed to market Carnation 
brand seafood products exclusively in 
the 13 Western states including Alaska 
and Hawaii, under the management of 
Joseph Merlo, with headquarters at 
1018 Fairoaks, Pasadena, California. 
Mr. Merlo, who has had extensive ex- 
perience in the seafood industry, will 
direct all activities in conjunction with 
the production and marketing of 
frozen Carnation brand seafood prod- 
ucts in the area above mentioned. 


Maurey Ginsburg, formerly associ- 
ated with S. N. Bearman Brokerage 
Company, has formed the Maurey 
Ginsburg Company, food brokers, with 
offices at 6504 Walker Street, Minni- 
apolis 26, Minnesota. 


American Can Company—President 
William C. Stolk has announced the 
appointment of Claude L. Alexander 
as vice president of the company. Mr. 
Alexander will continue to supervise 
the overall operations of the Bradley- 
Sun Division, producers of plastic 
squeeze bottles and tubes and collapsi- 
ble metal tubes. His headquarters are 
in Hillside, New Jersey. He resides 
with his wife and three children in 
Bernardsville, New Jersey. 


Continental Can Company—Carl! E. 
Bottger has been named manager of 
production planning for Continental’s 
Central Metal Division, where he will 
be responsible for overall planning of 
production and inventories, and also 
supervise production control activities 
at all plants of the division. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company will 
build an ultra-modern, multi-furnace 
glass container plant on a 70 acre site 
on the Barge Canal at Brockport, New 
York. The new plant will have an 850 
foot frontage on the New York Central 
Railroad and will initially occupy ap- 
proximately 300,000 square feet with 
adequate room for future expansion. 
Ground will be broken for the new 
plant sometime this year with com- 
pletion scheduled for 1961. 


NARGUS Award—The grand prize 
winner in the 3rd Annual NARGUS- 
Saturday Evening Post nation-wide 
“Food Store Spectacular” retail and 
merchandising competition, is Malcolm 
J. Reid Food Stores, Inc., Staunton, 
Virginia, who receives a two weeks, all- 
expense vacation for two to Jamaica. 
During the 9 day period of the “Spec- 
tacular” Mr. Reid increased total store 
volume by 32 percent. 


National Can Corporation—Robert 
S. McClintock, Jr., formerly project 
manager for W. R. Grace & Company, 
has joined National Can as assistant 
to president J. B. Wharton, Jr., and 
will work primarily in areas concerned 
with manufacturing. Mr. McClintock, 
who is 34 years old, is married and has 
three daughters and resides in Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 


Peterson & Peterson, Western repre- 
sentatives for Langsenkamp canning 
machinery, Waukesha pumps, Reeves- 
Reliance drives, and other equipment, 
has moved into new offices and ware- 
house at 2705—10th Street, Berkeley 
10, California. 


American Molasses Company—Cole- 
man Hogan has been elected treasurer 
of American Molasses Company suc- 
ceeding Ellis Slatoff, who in addition 
to the office of treasurer, has also held 
the position of vice president and 
director of the company, and is now 
relinquishing his duties as treasurer in 
order to be more freely available for 
the company’s activities in exploring 
new business opportunities and proj- 
ects. Theron L. Hedden, controller of 
the company, has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer. 


DEATHS 


Joseph Brenner, sales manager can- 
ned foods for Southern Packing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, died in a Baltimore 
hospital on January 22 after a pro- 
longed illness. Before becoming associ- 
ated with Southern Packing Company 
he had been sales manager for Gibbs & 
Company. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Pick-Up on Staples — ‘Tight 
Money” Limiting Expansion— Tomatoes 
Showing Strength — Corn and Peas Rou- 
tine— Freeze Scare Stimulates Interest 
in Citrus — Fruits Fairly Stable — Buy- 
ing Fish for Lenten Needs. 


By “New York Stater’’ 


NEW YORK, January 29, 1960 


THE SITUATION.—A_ moderate 
pick-up in day-to-day business on 
canned foods staples is reported in 
local trade circles, with near-term buy- 
ing interest beginning to develop in 
canned fish items as chains and whole- 
sale grocers begin rounding out their 
stocks for the Lenten season. The 
market was featured by an_ evident 
strengthening in the undertone on 
canned tomatoes and a firming-up in 
corn prices, although heavy canner 
corn holdings, in) comparison with 
year-ago figures, led some buyers to 
look for a relatively stable price basis 
on that pack. Citrus was showing con- 
tinued firmness and coming in for a 
better call, while replacement buying 
on West Coast fruits continues rou- 
tine. 


THE OUTLOOK.—The extent to 
which “tight money” is entering into 
management thinking (and this, of 
course, applies to inventory policy), 
was illustrated in a talk here this week 
by Joseph B. Hall, president of the 
Kroger Co. The chain executive told 
the New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts that tighter money and higher in- 
terest rates slowed down or halted con- 
struction plans of a number of inves- 
tors who had agreed to build stores for 
Kroger in 1959. In consequence, he 
said, the chain opened only 86 new 
markets last year,—fewer than had 
been planned. He explained that in 
some instances Kroger was able to ac- 
quire the land and construct the stores 
themselves last year, with more of this 
expected this year, with Kroger in posi- 
tion to finance its store program if 
necessary. Under such circumstances, 
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distributors generally are expected to 
make every effort to keep working 
capital as liquid as possible, and this 
of course points to a continued close 
inventory policy. 


TOMATOES.—Canners in the tri- 
states are showing firmer price views 
on tomatoes. While standard Is are 
still ranging 9714¢-S1, and an odd lot 
or two crops up from time to time at 
95 cents, 303s are now generally held 
at $1.2714-$1.30, with 214s firmer at 
$2.0714-$2.10 and standards held at 
$7.50 in many quarters, against $7.25 
earlier in the month. There is a con- 
tinued good call for shelf sizes, but 
generally in small lots. 


CORN.—While many eastern 
canners are holding standard crushed 
303s at a range of $1.10-S1.1214 and 
extra standards at $1.20, distributors 
are not inclined to stock far ahead, 
and are looking for lower prices on 
standards. With National Canners 
Association reporting canner holdings 
as of Jan. | this year at 25,019,756 
cases, against 21,396,257 a vear earlier, 
distributors are not inclined to look 
for a sustained upsurge in corn prices 
during the remainder of the current 
marketing season. 


PEAS.—Current inquiry continues 
fairly steady for standards, with buyers 
shopping the market thoroughly be- 
fore making commitments. Interest 
in extra standard peas is picking up a 
little, but new business in fancy grades 
continues rather slow. 


APPLE SAUCE.—With distributors 
reporting a continued good movement 
in apple sauce, canners are getting a 
fair call for additional supplies, with 
the market holding at $1.30 for fancy 
303s in most instances. Some traders 
are of the opinion that apple sauce is 
still being used in lieu of cranberry 
sauce by many consumers, as a result 
of the cranberry scare during the 
closing quarter of 1959. 


CITRUS.—A steady market on 
canned citrus products is reported 
from Florida, and the spell of cold 


MARKET NEWS 


weather in the sunshine state this 
week, while not reportedly damaging 
citrus to any extent, nevertheless stim- 
ulated distributor buying interest in 
citrus juices and products. With mem- 
ories of the sharp price run-up and 
supply stringency which followed the 
disastrous Florida freeze of a few years 
back still fresh in mind, this week’s 
cold spell undoubtedly brought out 
some buying which had not originally 
been sheduled to be done at this time. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—With an 
absence of selling pressure from 
canners in California and the North- 
west, the market for west coast fruits 
continues to show a fairly stable tone. 
Buyers are ordering forward current 
quarter quotas of canned fruits con- 
tracted for earlier in the season, with 
a little fill-in buying in prospect for 
the near-term, according to trade 
sources. 


SALMON.—With state agencies in 
the market for salmon as the year gets 
under way, and canner offerings on the 
short side, the salmon market con- 
tinues to show strength, with growing 
indications of a clean-up in first hands 
on most grades before new pack be- 
comes available. There were no price 
changes reported in salmon during the 
week, but price pressures continue up- 
ward. Some small-lot buying interest 
is reported as distributors seek fill-in 
supplies for the coming Lenten sea- 
son, but the current relatively high 
shelf prices on tall ones in salmon are 
concentrating much of the buying in- 
terest on halves and quarters. 


TUNA.—Distributor demand for 
tuna is picking up somewhat, and 
traders look for a fairly brisk move- 
ment over the next thirty days as dis- 
tributors cover for their Lenten needs. 
With salmon supplies short and retail 
prices for that fish relatively high, 
many distributors look for a heavier 
business in tuna. 


SARDINES.—Maine canners report 
a steady to strong market for sardines, 
and cleanup of the limited carryover 
from last season’s pack is reported pro- 
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gressing satisfactorily. There is no 
selling pressure reported, and packers 
look for a steady price basis during 
the remainder of the current market- 
ing season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Good Convention Business — Brisk 
Trading in Citrus — Markets Strong 
Down the Line. 


By “Midwest” 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 28, 1960 


THE SITUATION. — The annual 
convention, held this year in sunny 
but cold Miami, Florida, has come and 
gone but canners attending left with 
a feeling of optimism they haven't 
had for some time. The meeting ap- 
peared to be well attended but any 
ideas in regards to an extension of 
time for vactioning was quickly dis- 
pelled by the cold weather which de- 
veloped just as the convention came 
to an end. In any event, canners gen- 
erally were in a_ strong bargaining 
position with a number of major 
canned food items again showing signs 


of moving to higher ground. Even 
before the freeze in Florida, citrus 
canners had decided to push prices up 
and trading was very brisk as buyers 
attempted to get under cover before 
the higher prices became effective. As 
this is written, the freeze has not 
effected the citrus crop but it has 
caused considerable damage to the 
bean and tomato crops. Both of these 
markets are already on strong footing 
and any further difficulties will merely 
add more strength to markets already 
strong. Bean prices are moving up in 
all producing areas across the country 
and the same is true of tomatoes. 
Buyers were also confronted with 
another advance on kraut which does 
not come as a surprise however, Pork 
continues cheap, kraut sales are excel- 
lent and unsold supplies are growing 
smaller by the day. All of this adds up 
to higher prices and this is just what 
has happened. Wisconsin pea can- 
ners are also trying hard to push pea 
prices higher and some of them have 
already done so although it’s not a 
general trend as yet. Corn prices, too, 
are showing a tendency to move higher 
and any industry wide definite ad- 
vances would quickly start a real buy- 
ing binge. It’s a real good market with 
only a few exceptions. 


For ars Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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CITRUS.—Buvyers at the NCA con- 
vention lost no time deciding about 
additional purchases of citrus juices 
once they learned the industry was 
going to advance prices over the week- 
end. Bidding for available fruit be- 
tween the concentrators and single 
strength canners pushed the price of 
raw fruit higher and that did the 
trick. Now it takes at least $3.30 to 
buy a dozen cans of natural orange 
in 46 oz. tins, $3.00 for blended juice 
and $2.75 for grapefruit juice. Sugar 
added juice is available for less money 
but it is the natural juice that holds 
the interest of Chicago buyers and 
most of them got on the band wagon 
before current prices became effective. 


RSP CHERRIES.—This is a very 
firm market with indications any kind 
of volume buying could shove prices 
up a notch. Unsold stocks are higher 
at present than last year at this time 
despite much better sales but that fact 
has not had an adverse effect on the 
market. Available supplies of frozen 
cherries are so tight and prices are 
up so sharply that buyers will have to 
fall back on hot pack cherries of neces- 
sity. Currently, the market is bring- 
ing $1.75 to $1.80 for 303 water pack 
and $11.00 for tens. 


Help her choose 
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KRAUT.—Increased costs and the 
lowest yields on cabbage in history are 
having their effects on the kraut mar- 
ket. Kraut canners have already ad- 
vanced prices two or three times since 
opening prices were announced and 
now the trade are faced with another. 
After February Ist fancy grade kraut 
will cost $1.90 for 214s, $1.3714, for 
303s and $6.40 for tens. The trade 
here are buying heavy at current levels 
as they have little doubt about the in- 
dustry’s ability to make the higher 
prices stick. A very strong market. 


CORN. — Midwest canners have 
been getting excellent movement of 
corn and everything points to higher 
prices although the industry appears 
slow in getting there. Standard 303s 
are now firm at $1.10 after canners 
gave their customers an opportunity 
to cover at 5¢ less. Extra standard is 
likewise up a nickel to $1.15 and fancy 
is selling at $1.35 to $1.40 with the 
latter price likely to be the market 
before long. Fancy tens can still be 
had at $8.00 but more and more can- 
ners are now inclined to hold at $8.25. 
Based on unsold stocks they certainly 
are justified. 


‘TOMATOES.—The freeze in Flor- 
ida has put a firm bottom of $1.25 for 
any offerings out of the south with a 
good many canners now holding at 
$1.30. Midwest factors are no less than 
$1.35 which the trade here is paying 
without hesitation. Extra standard 
303s are listed at local sources at 
$1.45 to $1.60 which spread is not 
unusual as the quality involved makes 
the difference. Judging by sales to date 
as compared to unsold stocks avail- 
able. a buyer could hardly go wrong 
by buying standards at $1.35. The 
market seems certain to move higher. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS.—The to- 
mato juice market here in the Mid- 
west is still a litthe wobbly but all 
other areas are showing considerable 
strength on all products including 
juice. California seems to be the de- 
ciding factor and this year unsold 
stocks are limited which could make 
money for everyone involved. Buy- 
ers here are finding it difficult to buy 
what they need in the way of #10 
paste, puree, catsup and tomatoes from 
the Coast unless they had the fore- 
sight to cover a long time before now. 
It will be a seller’s market all the 
way to new pack. 


BEANS. — Southern canners have 
been very firm at $1.10 for standard 
cut green beans and the current cold 
wave in Florida may give them even 
stronger ideas. Wisconsin and New 
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York canners have already advanced 
prices a number of times and now 
West Coast Blue Lake canners are 
coming up with the same ideas. Fancy 
three seve cut green beans are no less 
than $1.40 for 303s and $8.75 for tens 
while the same sieve size of wax are 
held at $1.60 and $9.25. Fancy french 
style are strongly held at $1.50 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens with indica- 
tions these prices may move higher 
very shortly. Unsold stocks are a lot 
less than any one could have believed 
a few months ago and that always 


makes a firm market. 


WEST COAST FRUITS. — Free- 
stone peach canners have moved a lot 
more peaches than they did last year 
at this time but this item still shows 
up as the one real weak sister in the 
fruit line. Fancy 303s are going at 
$1.85 and 214s at $2.80 which is not 
the canner’s idea of what prices should 
be. Pears have also been on_ the 
sloppy side due to the large pack in 
California but the worst may be over 
in this case as the industry appears to 
be stiffening. There is no question 
about Clings and cocktail as they are 
in excellent position and they are 
going to stay that way. The move- 
ment of prune plums is away up over 
last year at this time and despite a 
larger current supply prices are higher 
and meeting no resistance. Choice 
grade is held at $1.50 for 303s, $2.05 
for 214s and $7.00 for tens. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association 
Division of Statistics 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, July 1 ...... 104,596 197,433 

2,746,314 4,128,487 

Shipments During De- 

162,718 174,121 
Shipments July 1 to 

1,644,815 2,312,108 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, Aug. 1 ...... 5,179,645 2,662,751 
32,078,437 40,160,497 
Total Supply .............. 37,258,082 42,823,248 
Shipments During De- 
3,270,113 3,310,007 
Shipments Aug. 1 to 
15,861,825 17,803,492 
FAM. 21,396,257 25,019,756 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, June 1 8,495,074 9,649,751 
33,110,010 29,020,062 
Total Supply 41,605,084 38,669,813 
Shipments During De- 
2,317,275 2,473,022 
Shipments June 1 to 
BOR. 17,629,766 19,450,095 
Stocks, Jan. 23,975,318 19,219,718 


TOMATO CATSUP 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, July 1 ...... 6,975,024 9,265,239 
28,364,305 25,773,963 
Total Supply 35,339,329 35,039,202 


Shipments, July 1 to 
12,614,651 14,749,270 
. 22,724,678 20,289,932 


CANNED CHILI SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, July 1 ...... 964,832 500,199 
2,098,665 2,826,240 
Total Supply .. 8,063,597 3,326,439 
Shipments, July to 7 

1,452,740 1,469,354 
FOR. 1 1,610,857 1,857,085 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 


Carryover, July 1 ...... 8,471,099 9,714,313 
. 82,620,613 27,469,902 
Total Supply. 41,091,712 37,184,215 
Shipments, July 1. to 

TOR. 25,853,395 22,349,467 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply 
Depot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIl., has 
asked for bids on the following  re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 


Canned apricot nectar—February 3, 
1960. 


Canned asparagus green cut spears 
—February 10, 1960. 


Canned asparagus dietetic cut spears 
—February 10, 1960 


Canned green beans dietetic—Feb- 
ruary 10, 1960—Small Business Only. 


Orange Concentrate Award Winner 
—A 24-year old native of Pennsylvania, 
who is serving with the U. S. Air Force, 
won the $25,000 Sweepstakes Prize 
offered by 22 producers of Florida 
Frozen orange concentrate during a 
$3,300,000 advertising and coupon re- 
demption campaign which recently 
ended. Airman Second Class Eugene 
Stuart Kester, who is stationed at 
Stewart A.F.B. at Newburg, New York, 
received a $25,000 bank draft from 
Cliff Rathbun, executive secretary of 
the Florida Canners Association, repre- 
senting the 22 producers during the 
Canners Day Luncheon held in con- 
junction with the Florida Citrus Ex- 
position on January 21. Mr. Kester’s 
winning coupon was drawn from some 
3 million entries from all over the 
nation. He and his wife were guests 
of the concentrators for the presenta- 
tion. 
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ASPARAGUS Wi 5.50 Ozark, Fey., No. 303 ........ 1.20 GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 1.25 No. -1.85 Fla., Fey., No. 303... .1.70-1.77% 
3.40-3.50 6.75-7.00 No. Fey., Citrus Salad, 

Mammoth 3.40 Calif., Fey., No. 303 ....1.15-1.30 NO. 303 2.75 
Bast NO. 1.67 %4-1.87 % PEACHES 
Med.-Small ...... 2093.25 W.K. & C.S. Golden 4.90-5.25 Cling Fey., No. 303...1.85 

Med.-Small 2.90 Ex. Std., No. 303 ....... 1.20-1.50 2.05-2.10 ig No. 303 .1.65-1. 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 8.00-8.50 2.40-2.50 
Colossal . Std., No. 303 ....... .1.12%-1.35 9.50-10.50 Ne. 9.50 
3.40 Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303....... 1.75 Tri-States 2.25-2.35 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 9.00-10.00 1.45-1.55 8.75-8.90 
NO. 8 Ex. Std., No. 303 .........++1.60 35-2.50 Elberta, Fey., No. 2%. °2.75-3.15 
2.15 W.K.. Gold. Fe Choice, No. 2% ....... 2.85 

BEANS, Stringless, Green .-1.35-1.40 2.05-2.10 PEARS 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 0z.........1.00 Ex. Std., No. 303 .......1.20-1.25 1.30 No. 2% ..... 3.50 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 ..1.35-1.40 6.50-6.75 Mid-West, Fey., No. 1 ...... 1.40 3.15 
8.00 Co. Gent., W.K. & C.S. WG 2.10 11.25-11.50 

St.. Cut, No. 303 ....... 1.15-1.17 8.00-8.25 No. 303 1.45-1.60  PINEAPPLE—Per case 
No. 10 Std., No. 303 ........ NO. (Toll & Wfge. extra) 

Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303—— Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2....6.95 
NO. 10 PEAS Std., NO. 1 1.00 8.05 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 ...... 1.57% East Alaskas rr 7.50 

Mid-West 3 sv., No. 303 ....... Std., No. 303 1.32% CECE 6.95 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .1.80-2.75 NO. 2.00 Std., Half Slices, 24/2 ....... 5.10 
No. 10 .11.00-12.00 Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303. .1.40-1.50 NO. 10 +++ +T.00 6.65 

Fey., Cut, ‘No. 303......1.30-1.40 8.75 No. 303 ..... 6.10 

Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.20-1.30 NO. 10 8.00 Texas, Std., No. 303 ....1.20-1.25 N.W., Fey., No. 303 .. 1.60 

Std., Cut, No. 303 1.10 .-6.75-7.50 TOMATO CATSUP 
6.50 Std., 3 sv., No. 303 .........1.25 Calif., Fey., 14 1.70 1.50 

1.40-1.60 4 GV. NO. Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ...... 1.70 7.00 
4 1.35 Pod Run, No. 303 ........ East, Fey., 14 oz....1.77%-1. JUICES 

Ex. ata., No. 303. East Sweets 

6.75-7.75 Fey., Pod Run, No. 303. .1.35-1.40 Paste cane) 15 

6.50-6.75 Ex. Std., No. 303 ...... 1.15-1.25 No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 1250 CITRUS BLENDED 

Fcy., Wh. Gr., No. 303. 1.75 No. 10 (per doz.) 26% .....10.75 3.00-3.10 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303..1.35-1.40 Midwest Alaskas 

Ex. Std., No. 303....... 1.25-1.30 1 sv., No. 303 ........ 2.55-2.60 Mid-West, Fey., 1.045. 
7.00 1 NO. 10 13.25-13.75 No. 1 1.02% ORANGE 

6.25 sv., No. 10 11.50-12.00 East, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.....1.05 3.30-3.40 

Blue Lakes 3 Sv., NO. 303 .......-ee0- 1.45 : No. 10 7.00 

Oia, BE nceccewcces 2.20 Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. .... .85-.90 FRUITS Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 ........ 2.70 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303...1.77% 3 sv., No. $03 ...... 1.25-137 2.80 
9.50 3 sv., No. 10 ......... 7.50-7.76 APPLE SAUCE TON 
East, Fey., No. 303 1.25-1.30 OMATO 
Oa le 1.65 4 sv., No. 303 ......1.15-1.17% as cy., NO. vUo ..... < East, Fey., No. 2 1 
No. 10 .. .6.85-7.25 ck 
NO. 9.15 4 sv., No. 10 6.50-7.25 Std., No. 303 1.20 46 . .2.40-2.55 
7.25 4 SV., 8 OZ. Yes Calif., Fey., No. 2 
BEANS, LIMA 625-250 Choice, No. 303 ........ 1.25-1.30 2.30-2.40 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303...... 2.50 Mid-West Sweets . 
13.50-14.00 Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 ....1.45-1.50 FISH 
Small, No. 303.2... 2.00-2.10 8:25 SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
12.25 cy., 4 sv., No. 303....1.30-1.35 APRICOTS Alasha, Red, No. 1?..... 37.00 
Medium, No. 303 .........+. 1.90 NO. 20 7.50-7.75 Halves, Fey., No. 2% ....-.. 4.15 4's 00-25. 
rer 11.00 ngraded, No. NO. 10 13.90 Med., Red, No. 1T ......... 30.00 
ax. Std., G.&W., No 303..... 1.40 No. 10 ...... 750-775 BU 3.40 18.50 
RO sre 9.50 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 1.25-1.37 12.10 P.S. Sockeye, 14’s ....24.00-25.00 
Mid-West 4 sv.. No. 303 Pink, Tall, No. 1 ..... 24.00-25.00 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. .2.25-2.50 No. 10 6 50-7.00 dian 13.50 
No. 10 13.75-14.00 LD S.P. Pie., No. Chum, Tall, No. 1 22.00 
10 Ungraded, No. 303. .1.17%-1.22% Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... .4.15 
Gmall, No. BOB ..cccee 2.00-2.10 N 10 6.50-7.00 12.50 
12.00-12.25 Std.. Ung.. No. 303... .1.10-1.12% 13.90 SARDINES—Per Case 
Medium, No. 303 . -1.75-1.90 Calif., Ovals, 24/1’ 4.00 

Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303 ...1.45 PUMPKIN No. 10, Water ........ 116.85 te ae 8.00 
9.50 Midwest, No. -1.55-1.60 CHERRIES Maine, % Oil Keyless . .8.50-9.00 

BEETS No. 10 . -5.50 R.S.P., Water, No. 303. .1.75-1.85 Oil Key Cart 
East, Fey., 1.65 4 y ON 

East, Fey., Diced, No. 303...1.00 11.00 

Fey., Sliced, No. 303 ........ 1.10 NO. 10 «00 ceeeeeereees 5.90-6.00 R.A., Fey., No. 2%.....5.85-6.00 SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

COCKTAIL 4.00 
cammeus NO. 10 +++ 3.35 TUNA—Per Case 

East, — Diced, No. 303...1.15 SPINACH Se Pere 12.00-12.25 Fey., White Meat, %’s ..... 14.50 
« 6.00 Tri-State, Fey., No. 303. .1.40-1.45 Choice, No. 2.07% Fey., Light Meat, %4’s. .10.25-10.75 
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—CLASSIFIED 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three 
insertions, per line $1.00, four or more consecutive insertions without 
change, per line 80c, minimum charge per ad $2.00. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. 

Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S, Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


FOR SALE~— 1 Micro Pulverizer #2, 15 H.P. Motor; 1 Filler, 
semi-automatic, Filler Machine Model B; 1 Day Blender 7004 
capacity with sifter; 1 One thousand gal. Stainless Steel Ttank 3” 
Monel Coils in bottom. Terms can be arranged. Effron Bakery 
Supply Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Telephone: GLOBE 4-0200. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind wire 
or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview 
(West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery for 
canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regarding your 
requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


“MONITOR” Canning Machinery for peas, beans, tomatoes, 
cherries, etc. Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(4) Hamilton 100 gal. st. st. Kettles, Calif.; (2) 
FMC Crusher-Preheaters; Standard-Knapp #429 Top Case Gluer 
with 8’ Compression Unit; Fitzpatrick Stainless Comminuting 
Machines, Models D & F. Send us your inquiries. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—30 H.P. Oil Fired Boiler practically new, half price; 
40 gal. Steam Jacket Kettles; #3 Retorts. T. B. Eddins or J. L. 
Manson, Jr., Blackstone, Va. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Scalder—Washer. No. 2 Tomato Labels. 
Pulleys and Belting, Reduction Gear. Contact: Jackson Canning 
Co., Granby, Mo. 


FOR SALE—One Continental Can Company PDS Closing Ma- 
chine set for Number 10 cans, complete with motor, in excellent 
condition. Adv. 6034, Canning Trade. 


IF YOU CAN’T COME to New York to see this choice equipment 
write for quotations. M. & S. 10 pocket S.S.Fillers; Filler Mach. 
Co. Piston Fillers; Stokes & Smith Twin Aut. Powder Filler; Tri- 
angle Elec-tri-Pak 4 Station Aut. Filler; Mateer Stainless Fillers; 
Gravity Filler for 5 gal. cans; Pn. Scale 16 sp. Rot. Filler; Pn. 
Scale Aut. Bottle Cleaner; Chis.Ryder Aut, Jar Cleaner; Cappers by 
Resina, Capem and Pneumatic Scale; Ball & Jewell, Abbe Cutters; 
Labelers by N. J., Pneumatic Scale, Burt, Kyler, St. Knapp; Brand 
new S. S. Kettles; Brand new Falcon Ribbon Blenders, all sizes; 
Stainless Reactors; Vac. Pans; Juice Extractors; Pulpers; Dicers; 
Slicers; Peelers; Colloid Mills; Hammer Mills; Filters & Filter 
Presses; Dryers & Evaporators; Packaging Equipment. Send for 
First Facts. First Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, 
N.Y., STerling 8-4672., 


NEW * 


Phone 270 or 370 


FOOD PROCESSING 


USED 


Consulting & Engineering Service - Plant Layout 
Appraisals - Liquidations - Plants Purchased & Dismantled 


WANTED—Two Urschel Model 30C Bean Cutters with Hoppers 
for cutting asparagus. Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


CERTIFIED Tomato, Cabbage, Pepper and Onion Plants. Truck 
lots. Available March to June. John Thornhill Plant Co., Tifton, 
Ga. Phone 1752. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Full strength complete Citrus Juice Canning Plant 
ready for operation. Well located North of DeLand, Florida on 
Route 17. If interested get in touch with: Mr. George Kollefrath, 
R.F.D., DeLand, Fla., or Mr. Max W. Alexander, 10 S. Main St., 
Northfield, 


FOR SALE, RENT OR LEASE—Cannery, modern building, 
14,000 sq. ft. floor space, 60x209. High enough to use lift trucks. 
Well and pump delivers 80 gal. water p.m. City water and sewer. 
Private R. R. siding; 225 h.p. Steam Boilers. Electric 110-220-440. 
Now equipped with pressure retorts, stainless steel tanks, pumps 
and filler to can liquids. T. P. Hilands, Montandon, Pa. Phone: 
Lewisburg, Pa. JA 3-4912. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory in southeastern Indiana, 
Equipped to pack 50-60,000 cases. Heated warehouse; railroad sid- 
ing. Equipment and building in good condition. Will sell from 3 to 
30 acres of land. Good acreage and plenty labor. The price is right. 
Contact: C. E. Pickett, The Franklin County Canning Co., Meta- 
mora, Ind. Phone Brookville Ind. 4900. 


FOR SALE—Tomato and Catsup Canning Plant located in one 
of Michigan’s best tomato areas. Replacement Value $60,000. Will 
sell land, real estate, boilers and all equipment for $20,000. Ap- 
proved credit risk $2,000 down. Wonderful opportunity if you are 
a canner or can obtain the services of one. Write or call: Standish 
Milling Co., Standish, Michigan, VIking 6-4031. 


MACHINERY 


REBUILT 


List your surplus equipment with us 
Write for latest catalog -- 1,000 items 


OTTO W. CUYLER CORPORATION 


SERVING THE FOOD PROCESSING 
WEBSTER, NEW YORK 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1912 


Phone 270 or 370 
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